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JEREMIAH xy. 10. Ihave neither lent on usury, nor men have lent to me on 
usury; yet every one-of them doth curse me. 


I do not remember any where in the sacred Scriptures, a more 
forcible expression of the enormity of men’s conduct in the sight of 
Godjthan that contained inthe first verse of this chapter—‘Then 
saith the Lord unto me, though Moses and Samuel stood before me, yet 
my mind could not be toward this people—cast them out of my sight 
—and let them go forth.”” The words declare in extremely solemn 
terms, the inflexibl: se of God tow4rds the persons in question, 
an intention absolutely unalterable, to turn away his mercy from 
them. The mind receives a clear impression of the enormous evil 
of such conduct, and the dreadful corruption of such principles, as 
can fix in the bosom of infinite benevolence and pity a Jeicemtaation 
so stern and immoyeable. 

I may add, that clearly as the sacred Scriptures exhibit the efficacy 
of prayer, I do not*know that they contain a more forcible expression 
of its power to prevail with God, than that which we-find in these 
words. Here isvan.exception—a rare and most remarkable excep- 
tion. An instance which may come up once in a generation, or per- 
haps once in many centuries,—a case in which prayer is of no‘avail. 
Tho’ Samuel, that eminent and highly honored servant of God, stood 
before him, his most urgefit entreaty ‘would be unheeded; tho’ Moses 
stood beside him;,before the Lord, and lifted up that voice which used 
to prevail With:God. Moses, to whom God once said, when his 
anger was burning fiercely against Israel for their sins, and he dread- 
ed so to speak, the intercession of his servant, least it should turn 
him from his purpose, ‘let me alone that my wrath may wax hot 
against them, and that I may consume them,’’ even Moges, who per- 
severed and succeeded then, so that it is said, the ‘Lord repented of 
the evil which he thought to do unto his people,’’-should have no 

wer here. The united supplication of these great favorites of 

eavenwould return unanswered, if they were offered in this case. 

I cannot conceive how any stronger expression could be made of 
the general efficacy of prayer. aThe exception so remarkable, tend- 
ing to strengthen and confirm the rule, fastening and deepening the 
conviction in every mind, that ordinarily, prayer will be heard and 
answered, while it assures ws.beyond all controversy of the dreadful 
wickedness in question. guage cannot express that wickedness 
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that in each 6f these passages the word is evidently employed with- 
out any intention to commend’or justify the usage in question. The 
passages recited are from parables which our Lord uttered in illustra- 
tion of particular truths, of very great importance, certainly, yet hav- 
ing no special relation to this subject. It was alluded to merely to 
illustrate the matter in hand—and the reference can no more be re- 
garded as. an approval of the practice of wsury, than any other para- 
ble may be interpreted to commend the usage by reference to which 
it explains its object. For example, in that beautiful parable which 
the Saviour introduces to explain the nature of prayer, and the effi- 
ot of its importunity, the unjust judge represents the great hearer 
and object of prayer. But who ever imagined that our blessed Lord 
intended to liken the God of grace and truth and love to such a 
character, or to express, in the remotest sense, any approbation of a 
judge whose leading motive in his public and official acts was a desire 
to be rid of the troublesome importunity of those whose suits he was 
bound to have settled? So again, when he introduces a man fee’ 
ing to his neighbor for the loan of bread, who ¥ t furnish it to 
the other in his exigency, because he was his ut becauge of 
his importunity he presently gave him what he needed, did any one 
ever suppose that our Lord intended to commend to our imitation the 
temper and conduct of this most unaccommodating friend, as marks 
of true or generous hearted friendship? So far from such a sense, 
does not every reader understand him simply to inculcate the import- 
ance of pressing our suit on-the giver of all good with an assiduity 
and perseverance that will take no denial? 

It is clear, then, that these passages, being all in the New Testa- 


ment, which say any thing of usury, do not afford the slightest author- 
ity for that practice. While every thing that we learn of the spirit, 
principles and conduct of our Divine Master proves him to have been 
the farthest possible from countenancing any thing like illegal or 
cruel exactions—he denounced in the severest terms all extortion 
and excess—it was his constant employment to go about doing good 
—the poor, whose faces the usurer grinds, it was his any business 


to comfort and bless, while the whole tenor of the gospel, the preach- 
ing of which to the poor he gave as one of the chief proofs of his 
messiahship, inculcates a generous, self-sacrificing and kind temper 
towards all persons, and most of all to such as need the service which 
we can render them. So that if any one should imagine, that: he 
can find in any word that dropped from Jesus’s lips, the slightest ap- 
arance of commending the usurer’s occupation, let him consider 
ow adverse the gospel is to the usurer’s pitiless and grasping spirit, 
and then, in all candor say, whether the uniform and constant expres- 
sions of the Saviour’s mind and the whole tenor of his life, as the 
appear in the gospel; do not utterly contradict the lesson which he 
affects to derive from an isolated word, and prove that his sense of it 
is wholly false? 

The Old Testament Scriptures must furnish us the peculiar expres- 
sions which God has been pleased to make of his will on this subject. 
And every intelligent and candid believer in the divine origin of the 
Scriptures is ready to receive, as of paramount authority, whatever 
has Sven revealed in the Old Testament, and has not been repealed 
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in the New. It is true, undoubtedly, that many things were given 
as laws to God’s ancient people, which are not binding on us who 
are under the Christian dispensation. But we are able, from the 
sacred record, to distinguish between such as applied to the church 
under the ancient dispensation, and such as belong to us to-day— 
between such as were intended to be peculiar and temporary, and 
such as are of universal and perpetual obligation. Every word that 
has proceeded out of the mouth of God must stand until he shall dis- 
annul it. And if this be never done, it is his memorial throughout 
all generations. 

We proceed to examine every passage in the Old Testament, as 
we have done in the New, into which the term is introduced, that 
we may endeavor to ascertain what the Spirit saith unto the churches 
on this important subject. As far as I have been able to inform my- 
self, the original words, which, in our translation of the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures, are rendered by the terms usury, usurer, creditor, 
exacting, &c. &c., signify in their radical sense to oppress and to bite, 
or, bearing down devouring. Inrelation to the.one most frequent- 
ly employed, and Which, in its root, bears the sense of biting as doth 
a serpent, an eminent critic, speaking, I believe, the sense of all 
scholars, says, ‘The increase of usury is called by its Hebrew term, 
namely, the serpent’s bite, because it resembles the biting of a serpent, 
for as this is so small as to be scarcely perceptible at first, but the 
venom soon spreads and diffuses itself till it reaches the vitals, so the 
increase of usury, which at first is not perceived nor felt, at length 
grows so much, as by degrees to devour another’s substance.” 

In the laws of God, as given by Moses, we find three instances of 
words rendered usury in our version. The first is in Exodus xxii. 
15, “If thou lend money to any of my people that is poor by thee, 
thou shalt not be to him as an usurer, neither shalt thou lay upon him 
usury.” It may serve, perhaps, to indicate the Divine sense of usury, 
to observe the classification of it in this first mention of the subject 
in the Bible. It is in the midst of laws upon the following subjects, 
theft, idolatry, fraud, slander, false witness, bribery. This is a pro- 
hibitory statute and seems to be intended to prevent extortion in de- 
manding unreasonable interest for money loaned, and oppression in 
exacting payment of debts no matter how incurred. The prohibition 
of being to one “‘as a usurer’” is understood to be more precisely ren- 
dered ‘‘as a creditor,’’ a person severe and cruel upon his debtor; a 
practice by some.carried so far in ancient times, as to reduce’ the 
debtor to utter poverty, and then his children or himself to slavery 
for the debt. Of this we have examples in the sacred Scriptures, as 
in the days of the prophet Elisha, (2 Kings iv. 1,) which was the 
occasion of his working the miracle of the oil, viz., to relieve the 
reduced and oppressed widow and orphans of one of his brethren 
from among the sons of the prophets. So also in the days of Nehe- 
miah, which we will presently examine more particularly. The 
other prohibition in the passage now before us “thou shalt not lay 
upon him usury,” seems intended simply to forbid that biting exac- 
tion which is too often practiced on those whose present necessities 
bring them under the powerof such as have money to lend. A plain 
case, therefore, of the prohibition of every thing like unreasonable 
gain for money loaned, or severe collection of money due. 
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The next instance is in Leviticus xxv. 35-37, ‘‘And if thy brother 
be waxen poor, and fallen into decay with thee, then thou shalt re- 
lieve him, yea though he be a stranger, or a sojourner, that he may 
live with thee. Take thou no usury or increase, but fear thy God, 
that thy brother may live with thee. Thou shalt not give him thy 
money upon usury, nor lend him thy victuals for increase.’”’ Upon 
this passage I remark, first, that it is obviously intended to foster a 
generous and humane temper, in the people of God, especially to 
encourage sympathy and liberal conduct towards those now poorand 
decayed in theircondition, who had seen better days. Secondly, that 
this law refers not merely to Israelites, but also to strangers who were 
inclined to abide among God’s people and adopt their religion, thus 
making fio difference between their brethren ‘according to the flesh, 
and persons of another nation who were willing to identify themselves 
with the children of Israel, it being God’s intention, doubtless, to fa- 
cilitate and encourage, by this spirit of kindness on the part of his 
people, a cordial and prompt conformity to the true religion, by those 
who'were cast among the Israelites. Thirdly, that there are two dis- 
tinct, and though not wholly dissimilar, yet eritifely separate prohi- 
bitions in this law, viz., the one of usury on money, the other of in- 
crease on food—‘take thou no usury of him, nor increase’’—thou 
shalt not give him thy money upon usury, nor lend him thy victuals 
for increase.”’ This increase, as it is termed, seems never to have 
been applied to money but to have reference entirely to food, as in the 
clear distinction in the very terms of the law now reciteds It was, 
and I believe still is, a custom with some nations, and not unknown 
among the children of Israel, to loan the articles of food most neces- 
sary for man’s subsistence, to those who were in want of them, and 
to exact.not only a full return, but even an exorbitant compensation 
in kind here called increase. Every one perceives the atrocity of 
such a usage, how enormous the cruelty to individuals, and the in- 
jury to the state, as well as the hardening influence upon one’s own 
mind of seizing the occasion which the extreme necessities of the 
poor afforded, to practice this extortion upon them, in relation to the 
very staff of life, bread, that charity ought to make nearly as free to 
the needy as God has made the air we breathe. Now such a usage, 
this prohibition utterly forbids—a prohibition as wise and politic in 
the statesman, as it was humane in the philanthropist, and far-sighted 
in the man of God, legislating for the extension and permanency of 
religion. But we must not lose sight of the other prohibition, usury 
on money, that is, as the word seems to indicate, the process of pecu- 
niary gain on loans, and the degree of that gain, which in time will 
consume the borrower, and devouring his substance will literally render 
him a servant to the lender—that is, any consuming interest on money. 
And that such isthe sense, seems to be made plain by the motives that 
are urged to enforce obedience to this law, ‘‘but fear thy God, that thy 
brother may live with thee.’ Combining, you observe, piety towards 
God and kindness to man, neither of which consists with any process, 
wilfully carried on, which grinds the face of the poor, and consuming 
his substance sinks him to still deeper poverty, and finally expels him 
from the land, and excludes him from the knowledge and worship of 
the only true God. We feel safe in concluding, therefore, that any 
wasting process of interest is the usury here forbidden. 
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‘We find yet another exactment on this subject among the laws 
given by Moses, viz., in Deuteronomy xxiii. 19-20, “Thou shall not 
lend upon usury to thy brother—usury of money, usury of victuals, 
usuary of any thing that is lent upon usury—unto a stranger thou 
mayest lend upon usury, but unto thy brother, thou shalt not lend 
upon usury—that the Lord thy God may bless thee in all that thou 
settest thine hand to, in the land whither thou goest to possess it.” 

This passage is generally, I believe, regarded as settling two points. 
First, that it was not allowed to an Israelite to receive any compen- 
sation whatever for the use of money loaned to one of the same 
nation. —— that it was freely allowed to him to lend tostrang- 
ers, or persons of another nation, at any rate of interest that might 
be agreed upon, no matter how. exorbitant. And from these points 
thus settled, it has been inferred by some, that there is nothing immoral 
or absolutely sinful in receiving such compensation for money as the 
borrower may be willing to give, and that any restrictions that the 
Scriptures impose must be considered as arising from the peculiarities 
of the Hebrew Commonwealth, and are no more obligatory on Christ- 
ians than any other national peculiarities or any ceremonial observ- 
ances of that people. 

It must be considered, however, that the term rendered usury in 
this passage, as in those already examined, involves the idea of severe 
exaction—not of a reasonable and moderate interest, or gain accruing 
to the lender, for the borrower’s use of the. money,—such an idea as 
we receive from the term inferest simply, but the idea of oppression, 
of biting, devouring waste, consuming, destroying that to which it is 
applied. And if that be the sense of the term, it becomes, indeed, 
very plain that whatever interest would oppress or consume, was 
sternly forbidden, but it remains to be shown that in such a ‘prohibi- 
tion was meant to be included every degree of interest on money, no 
matter how small or moderate. I apprehend, therefore, that it is not 
certain, that Moses did absolutely forbid all interest on money between 
Israelites, or that he ever intended to do more than prohibit biting, 
oppressive and devouring gain. But if it be shown that the people 
of that state were clearly forbidden to loan money to each other on 
any, even the slightest interest, it would prove no more than that in 
their particular circumstances, money was worth nothing as interest, 
and it was, therefore, unjust to charge any; or, that from other con- 
siderations it was not desirable to promote among them, but rather to 
discourage the traffic in money, and every thing like general loaning 
thereof for gain—and these things would not settle the question for 
us. There would still remain numerous and very strong considera- 
tions, drawn directly from the Bible, in support of the principles on 
the subject of usury which have been adopted by our own and nearly 
every enlightened nation on earth. Itwere a strange mode of reason- 
ing to argue that because there were reasons sufficient why Israelites 
should receive no interest on money from each other, therefore we, 
in the absence of all such reasons, may receive none! It were no 
less strange to conclude, from money’s being really worth no interest 
with them, that it is worth none with us; and strangest of all to say, 
that because Israelites were restrained by Divine inhibition from tak- 
ing any interest on money at all, even the very smallest, from each 
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other, therefore Christians may innocently take whatever they can 
get,—that is, exact as much as the necessities of men will compel 
them to give! 

The passage now under review has seemed to many readers of the 
English version to embarrass the subject, by an apparent contradic- 
tion of the passage out of Leviticus, which we just examined. The 
other clearly forbids the loaning of money on usury to a stranger, 
while this says “unto a stranger thou mayest lend upon usury.” 
The original terms, however, rendered stranger in both places, are 
not the same, but different words, with significations extremely differ- 
ent in their relation tothis subject. For example, the word in Levit- 
icus, rendered stranger, means one who identifies himself with the 
people among whom he abides, adopts their religion, and submits to 
all the requirements of their laws, and hence one, though a stranger, 
kindly received and cherished by their humane and beneficent insti- 
tutions,—a naturalized foreigner, as we would say, to be treated, 
therefore, as a native citizen, as a brother, since he had now “sub- 
scribed with his hand unto the Lord, and surnamed himself by the 
name of Israel.’’ But the word in the passage before us, also render- 
ed stranger, includes no such meaning; on the contrary, it expresses 
the idea of one who though sojourning among them, intended to re- 
main a stranger—a stranger in manners and customs, a stranger in 
religion, a stranger, therefore, in every thing that rendered Israel a 
great, peculiar, and chosen people. It is very clear, then, that this 
passage does not in the slightest degree embarrass or contradict the 
other, wholly different classes of persons being referred to in these 
places respectively. But if any one demand why one rule should 
be adopted as to citizens, and another as to unnaturalized foreigners? 
I reply, that it is the inherent and necessary right of every people to 
fix the principles on which strangers shall find a place among them. 
Our own, the most humane and liberal of all nations in its policy 
towards foreigners, does yet assume to control this subject, and to say 
what shall entitle him who comes to us from another country to the 
common privileges and immunities of native home-born citizens. 
And some of these were absolutely withheld from all foreigners who 
were not naturalized citizens at the time of the adoption of our Fed- 
eral Constitution; as that none but a native-born citizen, or a foreign- 
er then naturalized, may ever attain to the chief magistracy of the 
country. The principle, then I conclude, is clear, and is in a very 
high degree important to be maintained, that every government may 
distinguish between its own people and foreigners, and that none may 
claim to be citizens, and to enjoy the rights of citizens until they 
have conformed to every legal requirement for becoming naturalized 
citizens of the country. Beside these general considerations, there 
were some on this subject, peculiar to the Hebrew commonwealth 
and of very serious import. For example, that government was one 
administered by God, who was not only its ultimate sovereign, but, 
in a very peculiar sense, not to say directly, its head. Divine wor- 
ship was something that appertained by law to every citizen. A part 
of what he owed the state was to worshipGod. The worship of false 
gods was not only impiety towards the Lord, but it was treason against 
the state. But nearly all the people on earth, except the Israelites, 
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were idolaters. The dignity of the commonwealth, therefore, requir- 
ed the discouraging of their settlement within it, unless they would 
abandon their idols and serve the true God. The national peculiar- 
ity of Israel, I mean simply, their distinct and separate condition as 
to other nations, a principle of great benevolence and wisdom, not 
only as to them, but through them to mankind at large, and one 
adopted by the Lord for them from the beginning and incorporated 
deeply into their system, this required the intrusion of obstinate idol- 
aters to be discouraged. The subsequent experience of Israel proved 
that with all their light they could not bear temptation on this subject, 
and this proves the wisdom of the same policy. It was of the last 
importance, therefore, that all persons who came among them and 
would not embrace their principles should be discouraged from re- 
maining by receiving no greater protection of the laws than human- 
ity absolutely reqired, and should be discredited in the eyes of the 
Israelites themselves, so far as humanity would allow, as persons not 
their brethren. Thus we see why it was settled that these obstinate 
and intrusive idolaters should not receive that degree of protection, 
aid, and comfort, being enemies to the state, which all its citizens, 
for its own sake, must obtain. All persons who were friendly to the 
institutions of the country were kindly treated and encouraged to 
identify themselves with its inhabitants, but those who would not, 
were in fact and ought to be held enemies of the state, and of course 
had no right to expect its support—all of which involved the propri- 
ety and innocence, nay the necessity of a legislation as to them, ex- 
tremely different from that which appertained to citizens, and fully 
justifies the appeal which this law makes to their pecuniary interest 
as an inducement to leave the country, if they were determined to 
adhere to their false and idolatrous worship.* 

The next instances of the word usury, occur in Nehemiah v.7, 10. 
“‘Then I consulted with myself and I rebuked the nobles and the 
rulers, and said unto them, ye exact usury, every one of his brother.” 
“T pray you let us leave off this usury.’”’ The precise sense of the 


*Says Calmet in his great Dictionary of the Holy Bible on this passage in Deut- 
eronomy, ‘‘In this place the Lord seems to tolerate usury towards strangers, that 
is, the Canaanites, and other people devoted to subjection, but not towards such 
strangers against whom the Hebrews had no quarrel, and the Lord had not de- 
nounced his judgments. To exact usury, in this passage, is an act of hostility, it 
was a kind of waging war with the Canaanites and ruining them by means of 
usury. Demand usury from him whom you may kill without acrime. Cui enim 
jure inferuntur arma, huic legitime inducantur usure—ab hoc usuram exige, quem 
non sit crimen occidere.’’—This is not remote from the notion of the honest old 
Roman, which Cicero relates, ‘‘Cum ille qui quesierat dixissit, quid feenerari? 
Tum, Cato, quid hominem, inquit, occidere?’’ In plain English, when the enquirer 
asked, what do you think of putting out money at usury? Cato replied, what do 
you think of killing a man? All experience proves that whether in its public or 
private relations, the practice of usury is ruinous—destructive even as the sword; 
No wonder, then, that God permitted his people to pursue it towards those whom 
his righteous purposes had doomed to destruction—’twas letting loose his own 
curse upon them, and the usurer was no more than the executioner of his sentence. 
Which is no more an impeachment of the goodness of God, and the consistency of 
his law, or on the other hand, a justification of usary, than any other visitation of 


his providence which he sends on the wicked, and which he sometimes employs 
wicked hands to inflict. 
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original word here used seems to be the creditor's oppression of his 
debtor. The word is different from that whose radical sense is the 
serpent’s bite, and although its general sense is the same in the Scrip- 
tures, it is distinguishable from the other. Thus in Ex. xxii. 25, 
“Thou shalt not be to him as a usurer,’”’ (rather, as a creditor, the 
same word used by Nehemiah,) ‘‘Neither shalt thou lay upon him 
usury,” (the other term, namely, the bitingof the serpent.) It may 
afford us a just view of the nature and evils of usury, to observe the 
forms of oppression to which the Divine Spirit has given this name, 
a name whose simple meaning is the severe exaction of the merciless 
creditor, a name which men skilled in the use of language have 
translated into our tongue by usury, and which the public sense re- 
ceives as a suitable name for such a thing. Surely the thing which 
derives its appellation, when God names it, from the serpent’s fang, 
or the creditor’s relentless grasp, must be a thing hateful to God, de- 
testable with upright men! This chapter records most shocking 
instances of cruelty and extortion, and to these species of oppression, 
a term is applied, as descriptive of their mjustice and severity, which, 
with their best lights, our translators of the Bible have called usury. 
Nehemiah’s conduct too shews his sense of the intolerable enormity. 
He charged their sins upon these usurers. He directed public opin- 
ion strongly against their practices. ‘I set a great assembly against 
them.” He denounced the curse of God upon every one who had 
shared in these robberies, without making restitution—urging upon 
them, nay, exacting of them a promise to abandon their sins and 
restore their unjust gains, he added, “I shook my lap, and said, so 
God shake out every man from his house and from his labour that 
performeth not this promise,’’ a promise that is, to cease from usury 
and make restitution for its cruel and illegal exactions. 

I beg to quote a few words from Scott’s Commentary on this chap- 
ter. “It seems that the attention of Nehemiah was interrupted, 
before the wall was completed, by the affair recorded in this chapter. 
Amidst the depredations to which the Jews were exposed, and their 
attention to self-defence, it is likely that tillage was neglected, and a 
scarcity of corn ensued. It is also supposed that these events occur- 
red in the sabbatical year, which would increase the difficulties of 
the poor. * * * Such persons, therefore, as were low in circumstances, 
and had large families, were unable to buy necessary food except on 
credit, and they were also compeled in the same manner to raise 
money for the tribute imposed by the king of Persia. Of these diffi- 
culties the monied men took advantage, and obtaining mortgages of 
their lands, got them into their possession, taking usury also for the 
money, of one hundredth part for every month, or twelve per cent a 
year,” (how like the usurers of this day, even as though some of them 
sat for the picture!) ‘‘they soon reduced the debtors to poverty, and 
then to the necessity of selling into slavery their sons, and even their 
daughters, who would be peculiarly exposed in that situation. * * * * 
They had not reduced themselves to this distress by prodigality, but 
were necessitated to contract debts through hard times and heavy 
taxes and for necessary provisions.” How like the tendency of 
usury in our times, to embarrass more and more those who seek relief 
by its deceitful promises! And if such were the enormity of the 
practice in those days, it cannot be innocent in ours. 
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 ‘Seinnen it may appear to any, touching the requirements of 
the laws of Moses, and the method of enforcing them under 
Nehemiah, that these were strictly national and peculiar as to 
Jews, belonging to their remarkable civil polity, and having no 
relation whatever to Christians as of any authority or imposing 
any special duty, it cannot be denied that the lessons inculcated 
in the Psalms of David are of universal and perpetual ebligations. 
Whatever God spake by the mouth of this his honored servant, 
the man after his own heart, an eminent tvpe of his Son, and 
by him recorded forever in those songs by which he showed forth 
the praises of God, all of t/ts must be admitted to express the 
Divine will for all mankind. ‘This is not ritual—it appertains 
not to the ceremonial law, which was done away in Chnist, but 
is a part of that word of the Lord which endureth forever. Now 
consider, I pray you, the fifteenth Psalm, and say if there be any 
thing in all the Bible, of more stric tly morai, re ‘ligious, universal per- 
petual obligation? “Lord,” it says, ‘‘who shall abide in thy taberna- 
cle, who shall dwell in thy holy hill? He that walketh upnghtly and 
worketh righteousness,” &c., proceeding with a detailed description 
of the principles and conduct of a good man, who is accepted of God 
in life, and will be admitted to heaven after death. In these sacred 
items we find a distinct renunciation of usury—‘‘He that putteth not 


out his money to usury’’—exj laine d, too, apparently by a farther 
exemption from a kindred vice, ‘‘nor taketh reward against the inno- 
cent.’”’ As thouch the man of God intended to intimate that whoso 


puts his money at usury, is in a fair way to become so lost to truth 
and honor, as to sell himself for money, to put down and destroy the 
innocent: knowing them to be so! It is not unlike his intimation, in 
another Psalm, of the downward tendency of vice, that whoso is wil- 
ling even to walk by the spot where the ungodly hold their consulta- 
tions, will presently consent to stand and linger in the way of still 
bolder sinners, until, lost to shame, he will openly sit down in the 
seat of the scornful! Here, at least, is David’s sense of usury, as 
the Holy Spirit taught him—the serpent’ s bite, hardly seen or felt at 
first, it may be, but diffusing its subtle poison through the very vitals 
of its victim, until it eats him up, devouring all his substance; and 
then it is not done, it turns its venom on the usurer himself, and as it 
has consumed the wealth of the other, it eats out all Azs sensibilities 
and robs his own heart of feeling and principle, even as it does his 
neighbor’s purse of gold! 

Let us hear how Solomon regarded this matter—(Prov. xxviii. 8.) 
‘‘He that by usury and unjust gain increaseth his substance, he shall 
gather it for him that will pity the poor.’’ Will any one say that the 
Proverbs of Solomon belong to the ceremonial law, and contain no 
lessons of perpetual moral obligation, that is, universal Christian duty? 
Hardly, I should imagine, unless the hope of the usurer’s gain have 
obscured his understanding, and then his opinion on this subject is 
little worth. Here, then, is Solomon’s view of it as the Holy Spirit 
taught him. You will observe in relation to it, that this passage again 
contains that original term, for usury, whose allusion is to the serpent’s 
bite, and also that which refers to the loan of victuals, or necessary 
food, on increase, and condemns, therefore, very clearly both that 
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usury which eats v up the estate of the borrowe r and poisons the p prin- 
ciples of the lender, and also that extortion which has no pity on the 
poor, but will even exact the return of bread that has been furnished 
to a needy family, and that return with increase in kind. Thus you 
perceive, it condemns fo-day, being of perpetual obligation, that 
usunous exaction, that increase, I care not what you call it, that meas- 
ure, if you choose, of interest on money loaned, which tends to eat 
up the substance of the borrower. It condems, therefore, among us, 
such an exaction as will consume the estate of one who gives the 
usury. Say, for mere illustration’s sake, ten per cent., per annum, 
which ordinarily, it cannot be denied, has a certain tende ncy toa 
devouring issue. You will farther observe that this passage con- 
demns, with no higher sentence, but puts in the same category, the 
other process of cruel and unjust exaction, that is, extorting on one’s 
necessities, and demanding of him a return with consuming increase 
of the bread that was necessary to appease his hunger. The extor- 
tioner who grinds the face of the poor in their extremest want, (this 
seems to be the sense,) and the usurer who exacts a devouring gain, 
are substantially on the same ground—the principle of the one differs 
not materially from the principle of the other. The principle is hate- 
ful to God and ruinous to men, rendering in due time, all that act 
upon it, or are acted upon by it, its unhappy victims. For it robs 
the borrower till it consumes his estate—it hardens the lender till he 
can no more pity the poor, his sensibility is gone, his heart’s a stone, 
and then the frown of God will follow him, marring his enjoyment 
of these ill-gotten gains, if the course of Providence do not stmp him 
of them ali altogether. 

The prophets as we emphatically call them, furnish our next Scrip- 
tures—which like those of David and Solomon must be admitted to 
be perpetual and universal in the application of the lessons which 
they inculcate, and of the obligations which they impose. In Isaiah, 
(see xxiv. 2,) recording a fact, or rather foretelling certain events, 
without dwelling upon the moral questions involved, it is simply stat- 
ed that certain things occur to all persons, no class being exempt, 
thus, ‘‘And it shall be as with the people, so with the priest, as with 
the servant, so with his master, &c., * * as with the taker of usury so 
with the giver of usury to him.”’ This, consequently, sheds no light 
on the subject. The next is from Jeremiah, (to wit, our text,) “I 
have neither lent on usury, nor men have lent to me on usury; yet 
every one of them doth curse me.’ In the preceding portion of the 
same verse, the prophet utters a very bitter lamentation over the dis- 
repute among men, into which his peculir duties and circumstances 
had brought him. It had pleased God to communicate to the people, 
by him, such messages as not being heeded, tended to render him 
very odious, indeed to make him the object of their violent and cruel 
oppression, until lifting up this voice of complaint over their severity, 
arene and hatred, he says, I have never been an oppressor; I 

ave not connived at oppression; no one can charge me with it, and 
yet all men hate and revile me, even as though I were an oppressive 
and hard-hearted usurer, grinding men’s faces for illegal and dishon- 
est er It clearly indicates the common sense, in the prophet’s 
mind, which men entertained of the cruelty and oppression of the 
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usurer’s traffic in money, and must be held, I think, to express God’s 
disapprobation of such a practice. It is the more natural and forci- 
ble, when we remember that such is the common sentiment of man- 
kind to-day, the professed and exorbitant usurer being generally re- 
garded as the pitiless oppressor of his victims, and as no less deserving 
contempt and execration of upright men, than any other despiser of 
laws, humane and divine. 

Finally, we have usury referred to in terms of extremely severe 
reprobation more than once in the prophecies of Ezekiel. First, in 
the 18th chapter, which is often called the parable of the sour grapes, 
wherein it pleases God to declare explicitly that he holds every one 
responsible for his own principles and conduct. In the course of 
this Scripture, God describes the man, who, in that generation of re- 
markable wickedness, should escape his righteous judgments, and 
among other illustrations of a good man, says, that ‘“‘he hath not given 
forth upon usury;”’ and again in describing a wicked man who shall 
not escape due punishment, he repeats the terms, ‘‘he hath given forth 
upon usury;’’ and upon careful examination it will be found that the 
giving forth upon usury is classed with the most abominable and 
atrocious acts of which men can be guilty. So again, in the 22d 
chapter, the prophet recording from God’s mouth His fearful charges 
against His people, and in the midst of an appalling list of crimes com- 
mitted in Jerusalem, says, verse 12, “In thee have they taken gifts to 
shed blood, thou hast taken usury and increase (that is usury of money, 
and increase for the loan of food) and thou hast greedily gained of 
thy neighbors by extortion, and hast forgotten me, saith the Lord 
God.”” What clearer and stronger expression, I confidently demand, 
can be made of God's abhorrence of that which He terms usury, 
than is here given? Human speech can declare no more. 

The question then presses on us, and it is a question of the last 
importance, one which we must meet, no matter how difficult and 
delicate it has been rendered by the weakness of good men,—what 
is the precise thing among us which God condemns so bitterly, and 
with such terrible clearness, under the name of usury, in the sacred 
Scriptures? 

Doubtless, as I have intimated, this subject has been embarrassed 
by the infirmities of good men, and rendered more difficult of expla- 
nation—of free discussion, that is—and of rational and safe adjust- 
ment by the imprudent and sinful indulgence in the vice of usury, 
by those who fear God, and intend, when not misled, to do what is 
right, and to believe all that is true. But these embarrassments so 
far from arresting our serious enquiries, may only serve to urge them 
on, for when a vice has infected with its poison the minds of upright 
men, the danger is extreme. When error shall have overcome the 
lovers of truth, and wickedness reached the breasts and polluted the 
actions of virtuous people, who can be safe? If the church cannot 
be roused to perceive the danger and to learn and defend the truth, 
none can foretell the extent of the injury which may be suffered. 
We may presently be obliged, for our part, to lift up the bitter cry, 
the glory 1s departed from Israel, the ark of God is taken! 

. Then let us fairly meet the question—What is that in this country, 
at this time, which God has denounced in the Bible by the name of 
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usury? With diffidence, for some wise and good men think otherwise, 
and yet with a deep conviction that it is true, and therefore with con- 
fidence, I say, that usury, in the sense condemned by the Scriptures, 
as the exacting of gre tler interest on mo ey than the lit ws of the coun- 
try allow. 

I proceed to a brief defence and illustration of this sentiment. If 
I succeed in establishing this position, my work 
ject being attained, I may close this discussion. 
the first place, that, 

1. It will scarcely be denied by any candid and observant person, 
that God has thought proper to impose » on human governments the 
high moral obligation of reculating, in detail, certain questions, for 
the peace and order of society. That is to say, there are some, and 
these are extremely import: ant human interests, which he has left to 
be managed by m: unkind under the general principles of the Bible, 
but without exact specific re vulation. Thus government itself is 
ordained of God—*‘ By me, saith the Lord, kings reign and princes 
decree justice; by me soot s rule, and nobles, even all the judges of 
the earth.” It were a great wickedness against God for a people to 
subvert all Iaw and order and atte _ to live in a state of anarchy. 
Indeed, it were a wickedness so great that it would not be permitte d 
to stand, and out of the neces ity of the case, as we call it, really 
out of the operation of the causes which God has ordained, and whose 
effects are inevitable, restraint in some form will come up. Reason 
may revive and at last prevail; men’s passions may subside, being 
surfeited with blood; or some arm stronger than the rest may seize the 
sword, and nerved by a spirit fiercer than those which raised the 
tumult, beat it into silence. But some hour the tumult 
hushed! 

While, however, God is not pleased with anarchy, and will sooner 
put the sword into a tyrant’s hand than tolerate it, we can say no 
more than that he compels men to have some government—we can- 
not say that he has prescribed a specific form. He has shown us no 
pattern. The general air ge is clear—the peculiar mode of apply- 
ing it he has not determined, but leaves it to mankind. So, too, we 
feel confident that the true religion is favorable to liberty, and that as 
its influence becomes perfect sal universal, every chain will be broken 
and all the oppressed gofree. Still it is true that God has prescribed 
no form of civil government, nor in this direct way has he taken 
charge of human liberty. But then God has de volved on men the 
sacred and imperative obligation of adopting and faithfully maintain- 
ing government. To some, the most favored of human kind, in these 
matters, his Providence “wid granted a free and enlightened choice of 
the kind of Government they will adopt. Others are compelled by 
circumstances which they are not able to resist, to take such as they 
can get. But all people must have some, and all must support and 
revere that which they have, as sent of God, until they 
way to get another. 


is done, and its ob- 
Then I remark, in 


must be 


are in the 
The precise degree of inconvenience and op- 


pression to which a people must submit before they may innocently 
seek a change by revolution, and when precisely the swords may le @p 
from their scabbards and God approve their work, does 
from any expression of his will to man. 
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We derive the same conclusion from contemplating some of the 
functions of civil government. For example, the administration of 


justice; it is something which God has devolved on the powers that 
be, which are ordained of him, that they cause tice without sale. 
denial, or de lay, to be dispe nsed to n \nd in unjust judge is 
an offender against divine no less than human law, and is amenable 
to God ina far higher and more solemn sense than that in which he 
is amenable to men. So for any government to fail voluntarily to 
ece ut itself of its obligations, as they result from it 1uthority over 
this subject, were not only a great injury to men, but a great wrong 
and offence to God. So in all other respect vernments are bound 


as unto God, to defend and protect the people, he claiming a super- 
vision over them—hence Paul exhorts us to prayer in behalf of ‘kings 
and all that are in authority, that we may lead a quiet and peaceable 
life in all godliness and honesty, for this is ¢ 


good and acceptable in 

the sight of God our Saviour. So that although God has been pleas- 

ed to do no more, he has most distinctly and with solemn emphases done 

this, namely, devolve on men the duty of establishing civil govern- 

ment, and the discharge of all the obligations which are incident 
thereto. 

2. If it be conceded’ that the Supreme Ruler has 


imposed on civil 
governments the obligation, as to him, the 


nee the right as to man, of 
reculating in detail any human interests, it can hardly be denied by 
any intelligent and reasonable person, that the whole subject of 


MONEY comes under their contr is b nving to these interests. 

It must be granted that mone ! bject, appertains to states, as 
such. The qui stion of the control of it involves the we ry sove reigenty 
of the commonwealth. Our blessed Lord. infinite ly wise in every 


sentiment he uttered, seems to have settled thi 


principle, when 


examining a piece of money, touching a question of 


submission to 
the authority of civil rulers, he recognised fully the power in the 
matter, of him whose image and superscription the coin bore. *Twas 
Cesar’s face, twas Cesar’s money; the whole affair, and all that it 
involved were Cesar’s. 

It is manifest that money must be coined, and paper which is to 
represent coin and hence derive its value, must be stamped by the 
authority and under the control of gover 
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it, and not by individu- 
als, irresponsible and pursuing private gain. To interfere with money 
is a high offence against morality and against the state, and hence 1s 
visited with severe and disgraceful punishment. The state assumes 
the entire and sovereign control of the subject, and reason and all 
experience show that this is not only rig/f, but necessary. Every 
citizen may not be allowed to coin money as he is allowed to con- 
struct houses, or manufacture goods at pleasure. There needs no 
argument or illustration to exhibit the ruinous consequences of such 
unrestrained tampering with money, as it respects public morals and 
the wealth of a country—there could be 
be little honesty. 


» 


3. Now if such control of n mey belone to the state, of richt, as 


no trade, there, would soon 


attaching to its sovereignty, and if public morals and prosperity re- 
quire the regulation of the subject, then states do not transcend their 
legitimate powers, nor go beyond their necessary uses tn fixing a com- 
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pensation for the use of money. That cannot be supposed to lie be- 
yond the competency of the government, which respects the safety 
of the private citizen and the permanency of the public good, both 
as to public morals and the wealth of states, and these seem to require 
that some uniform and equitable principle be settled by law to regu- 
late the value of the use of money—the remuneration, that is, which 
one may demand for delay in the payment of a debt—or for the loss 
or inconvenience which he sustains in the loan of money, namely, 
money whose use he has afforded to another. 

I am very well aware that many persons, especially those who 
have money which they wish to /end, who prefer turning their money 
over and over, that thus it may accumulate as it rolls, almost without 
an effort on their part, rather than entering the honorable competition 
of knowledge and industry in business, or encountering the ordinary 
hazards of trade, or enduring the self-denying toils of manly, public 
spirited and honest labor; I know that many such condemn and de- 
precate all interference with this subject by the state, and would insist 
that it is one which ought to be wholly left to private thrift and skill. 
But, I think, we have already seen enough to expose the fallacy of 
that reasoning which attempts to justify the practice of usury by argu- 
ing that one’s money is like his other property to be used by him at 
his own discretion in all respects, as any thing else is used by him; 
to be hired, therefore, or rented, at such rates of compensation for its 
use as the demand for it may suggest, just as his house may be rent- 
ed, or his carriage hired at such rates of compensation for the use 
thereof as the demand for them may suggest. But besides our argu- 
ment from the authority and obligations of the state, there is a radical 
difference between money as property, and all other property. It is 
not only itself a possession, but it is the representative of other 
possessions, and is intended to be the measure of their value. Public 
convenience and prosperity require some circulating medium, which 
shall not only represent property generally, but in particular be the 
standard and measure of its value. The rates at which this measure 
or representative of the value of other things is to be used in its own 
hire or renting must be fixed, or itis not an adequate, but an extreme- 
ly imperfect standard, and one great end of its existence fails. The 
public good, therefore, requires that what is relied upon as the meas- 
ure of the value of other things and represents them among men, 
the thing, that is, by which men do business, should itself be regulat- 
ed as to the value of its use—that is, should have some rule, fixed 
and settled, applied to it. Such regulation must be by public author- 
ity. And this involves the propriety of legal restraints on the use of 
money, in the hiring of it, arising from the difference between 
money and other possessions. The Scriptures, too, seem to imply a 
difference between money and other earthly possessions, when they 
declare the Jove of money to be the root of all evil—a declaration 
made concerning nothing else. 

4. These ‘views conduct as another step. Human governments 
are bound, under the general principles of revealed religion, by the 
dictates of sound reason and the results of experience, to regulate by 
law the value of the use of money—in other words, adapting their 
legislation to the Bible, reason, and the necessities of society, to pass 
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usury laws, and to enforce them, for the protection of men from the 
cupidity of each other. 

It is a strong confirmation of our general position that nearly every 
enlightened people on earth have such laws. Here is the testimony 
of mankind, we may almost say, to their importance and their neces- 
sity. Why does the public voice demand them every where, in all 
lands, if there be in the nature of things and in public convenience 
no real call for them? We are told that political economists in their 
books are againstthem. It might be added that usurers in their bonds 
are against them. Interest sways the judgment, and so do theories. 
Self-interest is no test of truth; so the speculations of philosophers, 
as they dream in their closets, are often of no value for the practical 
affairs of life. The opinions of those who see and feel the operation 
of the subject are of far greater weight than of those who speculate 
and theorise about it at their leisure. There are many schemes, fair 
upon paper, that are worthless utterly, when applied to practice. On 
this subject, the general policy of states is nearly uniform, and the 
voice of nearly all people seems to me entitled to greatrespect. And 
so clear and so uniform is the public sense, on this subject, that in 
our own commonwealth, as in the country generally, the tendency 
is to still stronger and more rigid legislation; while the courts almost 
without controversy at their bar, when the point is made, require the 
restitution of money usuriously paid. So that every usurer knows 
well that under the laws of the state and the decisions of the courts 
he may be compelled to pay back hisillegal gains. And this legisla- 
tion the people of the country, those who practically observe, and who 
understand the subject, are not disposed to mitigate, but rather to press 
farther and farther upon the usurer, till his trade shall be broken up. 
In a very especial manner, it may be said that gentlemen of the legal 
profession, who from the very nature of their pursuits witness every 
day the operation of this matter, and who of all men know most 
about it, are with nearly one accord opposed bitterly to usury, and in 
favor of laws for its suppression. I pause not here, for it is neither 
the time nor the place to speak of the knowledge, the practical wis- 
dom, and the steady attachment to the cause of human rights, always 
characteristic of those who have pursued the noble science of law— 
put it is a fact too strongly corroborative of our views on the subject 
pefore us, to be withheld, that a lawyer is scarcely ever found an 
apologist for usury, unless he be a usurer. Gold may blind his eyes 
and harden his heart like other men’s. But the evils to society of 
this hateful practice are so clearly exposed by the principles which 
every honest mind derives from the knowledge of law as a science, 
and those who witness the administration of justice, see so much ot 
the disastrous effects of it, that nearly with one voice they exclaim 
against it. 1 mention it as an important item in the mass of testimo- 
ny which enlightened reason and upright public sentiment bear on 
this subject. I might also insist here, if there were need, on the 
estimate which is generally put upon the practice of usury as a per- 
sonal vice. There is nogentleman here who would be called by this 
odious name. No one is ever known to become a usurer without 
losing at once a large part of any personal respectability or influence 
which may have possessed before; and especially if he be a pro- 
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fessor of religion, do all men hold it to be unsuitable to a man of God 
—below, very far beneath the high character of a. Christian gentle- 
man. But w hy should this be, or rather, how could this be, it there 
were not in men’s minds a strong sense of the evils of the thing 
itself as an offence against God and man? And is it reasonable to sup- 
pose that such a sentiment could become so general, if there were no 
ground for it in truth and reason? But after all, it may be said that 
public sentiment may be mistaken—men may imbibe prejudices, or 
form incorrect opinions, and thus attach odium to that which is really 
innocent, and of course deserves none. This is undoubtedly true, 
and hence public opinion on this subject is urged only as an argu- 
ment, and not as a decision of the question. It is an argument, 
however, whose force is swelled by considerations drawn from the 
effects of usury, whether we contemplate them in relation to the 
state, the unhappy victim of cupidity and oppression, or the still more 
unhappy victim of his own bad passions, the usurer himself, who 
perhaps engaged in this business at first with no serious consideration 
of its nature and consequences, under the pressure of peculiar cir- 
cumstances and unexpected and strong temptation, and without any 
fixed intention to bear down and devour his neighbors, or deprave his 
own mind, and turn his heart into a stone. 

It cannot be denied that the tendency of the practice of usury is 
to the consumption of private estates. We have seen from the radi- 
cal sense of the terms employed in the Scriptures to express usury, 
that some of them mean oppression, and others the serpent’s bite; that 
s, the very nature of the thing is to bear down and destroy the object 
of its influence. How many examples does the history of usury 
afford of this in its private operations? How many men have found 
the clutches of the usurer holding them with a death-like grasp, from 
which there was absolutely no extrication till the estate was gone? 
How many estates to-day in this fair land have passed from those 
who toiled for them, having been eaten up acre by acre, or house 
after house, to meet these pitiless exactions? You may have seen 
the unavailing struggles of the victim, whom misfortune, or improv- 
idence had led into the snare, like the incautious insect that has ven- 
tured too near the wary spider’s web; perfectly impotent are his most 
desperate struggles; line after line, the meshes are thrown around 
him, till powerless and exhausted, he is drawn up at the will of his 
cool and wiley conqueror. The state must sympathise with the citi- 
zen, even as the body witheverymember. The state must suffer as 
its individual citizens are a ‘rished—even though every dollar, 
while it changes hands, is kept within the commonwealth. The 
tendency of the process is to the creation of that class, most impatient, 
most unmanageable, most ready for despercte resolves and the daring 
execution of them, the class of debtors—’twas this that tossed the 
states of antiquity with perpetual commotions. What are law and 
social order to men who are pressed for money which they have not, 
and cannot obtain? What are law and social order to him whose 
merciless creditor clamors for his pay without, while his children 
within are clamoring for bread, and there is none for either? Why, 
suffer any causes to bring men into such condition, and you prepare 
them for any thing. Any change is mercy, and they are ripe for 
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disints or und seveiation, no matter how ion sperate the attempt. But 
if any deem this an extravagant picture, let him view the matter in a 
milder light. Behold the influence of general indebtedness, as it 
sways the public mind in relation to laws and the policy of the 
country. The moment pe ople fall in debt and have not the means 
of payment, they begin to demand a mitigation of existing laws— 
striking at every thing that stands in 'the way, law, constitution, pri- 
vate obligations, every thing will be contemned by multitudes in 
comparison with their personal a , till often the whole legisla- 
tion, and administration of justice in a country are disturbed by at- 
tempts to devise some way for the relief of those who are in debt. 
They turn this w ay and that, because they are in debt—they cannot 
sleep, they can scarcely eat; peace of mind is gone, because they are 
in debt. And who can blame men for their d lisquietude? God him- 
self has said to every one of us, owe no man any thing but to love 
one another. ’Tis the bane of doméstic peace and social hi appine SS. 
*Tis, in more than one way, the ruin of the state. But this is the 
very end and issue of the usurer’s calling! This is what he is ever 
doing, getting people in debt! Preparing, that is, to devour their sub- 
stance, and then deride their sufferings. If any one here knows a 
usurer and can get him to unlock the secrets of his private drawer, 
find out from him the number of his debtors, and you will learn with 
amazement, if you are a stranger to the mysteries of this iniquity, 
the proportion of his debtors to his capital; and still more the propor- 
tion of the amount of what he claims, to the amount he trades on. 
Some usurers fail. Their grasping desires outstrip the cool and cauti- 
ous policy that belongs to their kind, and overreaching themselves, 
they hasten the coming of the day which is to scatter through better 
hands the ill-gotten wealth of such as by usury and unjust gain a: 
crease their substance. ut for the most part, they are permitted, < 
least the af do often-times pre vail, to gather into thei ‘ir OWN purses He 
hard and honest earnings of mi iny bettermen. Behold, if you please, 
some such Shylock, how he has gone on step by step, catching all 
that come near him, and holding all that he touches till houses and 
lands and gold are his, and his old friends, whom he used to serve, 
as he would call it, are beggared. Like the ball of snow which 
the boys roll, but a handful at the start, and turned over and over 
almost without an effort, but wherever it rolled you see its track to 
the very bottom, it gathered all as it passed—there’s nothing left— 
and roll it as they will, it gathers up all that it touches, swelling as it 
rolls, until there is no more in its reach, or it has grown in its path, 
till it can be rolled no more! 

Or rather, perhaps, I should liken this pitiless devourer of men, to 
the huge Anaconda gradually preparing victims for destruction— 
according to the instinct of the creature, breathing upon the misera- 
ble objects, and covering them with the slime it produces for the 
purpose, till presently it swallows them outright! 

I need not insist, it must be obvious, that such a process is vari- 
ously hurtful to the state in proportion to the frequency and com- 
pleteness of such instances of private disaster and beggary, and for 
its own sake the state should interpose. 
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Nor need I insist upon the influence of this practice upon the lender. 
It is clear that his reputation suffers,—you may reason till doomsday 
to prove that one’s money is like his horse or his land or his house, 
which he ought to be allowed to hire for what it will bring, without 
let or hindrance; but men will never cease to despise the usurer’s 
business, and to think less of his person for it! 

Nor need [ insist upon the effect of it on the man’s own mind and 


feelings. Some will go so far as to say that the habitual pursuit of 


gain with the keen spirit which it engenders, will presently impart 
an unwonted sharpness to the countenance, and elongate, as on the 
stretch of pursuit, the very features of the man. I know not how 
that may be; but none will deny its depraving influence upon the 
character. Like other vices, as certainly if not as rapidly, it hardens 
all within and petrifies the feeling. So that if any desire to express 
his strongest sense of an obdurate, unfeeling, flinty heart, insensible 
to that which melts another down, he goes no where for his figure 
more readily than to the usurer. There’s the original when you wish 
to draw a picture. 

But must not states interpose to check such disastrous influences? 

5. Now, if these or any other considerations prove that states are 
bound to regulate this subject, by proper correctives and restraints, 
then states must be held competent to do so. I mean not merely as 
to legal or constitutional competency; but that states must be suppos- 
ed capable of fixing upon such principles as are fair, just, and reason- 
able. If the Supreme Ruler have devolved such a general obliga- 
tion on human governments, and in the course of his providence 
circumstances do imperiously call for its fulfilment, then we may 
conclude that governments are able, in the main, so to understand 
the subject as to regulate it for the public good. They may err cer- 
tainly, and doubtless do on this as on other questions; but govern- 
ment is an ordinance of God, and hence it must be deemed, in the 
main, equal to the imperative and necessary duties devolved on it by 
Him, adequate to the discharge of its indispensable functions. Thus, 
the administration of justice may often be imperfect; but it belongs 
to the powers that be, which are ordained of God, and no one, dis- 
satisfied with their mode of dispensing it to him may take justice into 
his own hands, and pretend to administer it for himself on his own 
principles. The public authority, the public sense of justice, the pub- 
lic mode of administering it, must be held sufficient and adequate to 
the occasion. All must submit. In like manner, on this subject, the 
laws, being imperiously called for and enacted by the competent 
authority, must be held to have proceeded from competent wisdom 
and fidelity. The state has been placed by God in control of the 
subject, and is to be regarded as sufficiently understanding it, so 
that its determinations secure substantial justice. 

This simple view of the subject may show us how it is that the 
details of it have been differently settled by different states, and yet 
their statutes are all binding on their respective citizens. The value 
of the use of money, that is, the reasonable and just compensation 
for delay in paying a debt, or for money loaned, is not uniform in all 
places—nor is it the same at all times even in the same place. But 
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states, by competent authority, supposed to be in every sense adequate 
thereto, must decide the rate—and when decided, being done by 
competent, adequate authority, honestly and intelligently fulfilling 
its indispensable functions, it must be deemed conclusive and may 
not be contemned. Then every people, through their constituted 
rulers, and most of all, a free people like ourselves, through a regular 
constitutional and representative government, which speaks the peo- 
ple’s will; I say every nation, though its rulers, being the judge of 
what is right and proper, on the details of this subject; the laws which 
it chooses to enact, become thereby, the ru/e of honesty, fair dealing, 
and uprightness to all who acknowledge its jurisdiction. So that 
there is no confusion or inconsistency in saying that one is bound to 
revere and observe an existing law upon this subject here, while 
another is bound in like manner towards a very different law in another 
state, to which a citizen of this state would immediately become 
amenable in precisely the same sense, should he go to the other place. 

The usury laws, for example, of New York, differ from those of 
Kentucky, but the public authority (in our free country, through the 
sovereignty of the people,) has in each state, rightful power, nay, 1s 
bound to pass such laws as their peculiar circumstances seem to de- 
mand, of which they are the constituted judges, supposed to be com- 
petent in every sense. Now, their rule, when adopted under God’s 
general revelation of truth, becomes the rule to all their citizens re- 
spectively, and as their citizens may change their residence, respect- 
ively, they change their allegiance and obligations upon this subject. 
The Bible reveals general principles and leaves the application of 
them to states, whose decisions are conclusive and most solemnly 
binding on all who acknowledge their authority. 4 

I conclude, therefore, that no principle is more certainly true in 
morals, than the obligation of every citizen to observe the laws which 
the state is under obligation to adopt. If the state be bound to pass 
the law, surely we are bound to observe it. I conclude, farther, that 
there is no evil greater in a commonwealth than that the minds of its 
citizens become possessed with contempt for its righteous and neces- 
sary laws. Want of reverence for law is at the bottom of the viola- 
tion of law, and such irreverence is as incompatible with the highest 
measure of true love of country, as habitual violations of the law can 
be. He, therefore, is a poor patriot who does not love his country 
well enough to maintain her honor, and promote her social order by 
observing her laws; and want of respect for them is the certain way 
to encourage lawlessness and vice. 

How far he respects law who hesitates not to violate it, judge ye. 
Can fe be a friend of order, (which can spring only out of law,) 
whose leading enquiry is about the pena/ty of the law, and how he 
may evade it? Why this is not a principle for an upright man to act 
upon. This is the very principle, if principle it may be called,—this 
is rather the instinct of vice and crime. I do not say that every one 
who violates a law, in the letter or the spirit of it, is a villain; but I 
boldly say that one characteristic of a villain is a want of reverence 
for law; and that for any one to care no more for law than to enquire 
how he may break it with impunity, is that far to imitate the cautious 
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and skulking thief; or the calm, quiet, audacious swindler; or the cool, 
deliberate, malignant murderer. 

The question with a truly upright citizen, with the lover of order, 
the friend of law, the enemy of crime, is never, how he may evade 
the necessary and righteous laws of the country—but how he may 
observe them. The law of God is above all human law, and if the 
requirements of men conflict with God’s, a good man may not hesi- 
tate, but where human law does not attempt to bind the conscience, 
and requires only what God allows, it is fearfully binding on us all. 
Christians must submit to it for the Lord’s sake. To observe it is a 
part of their religion. To violate it is to offend God and to disparage 
the gospel. It is by contempt for law, in the spirit and in the letter, 


that public virtue is undermined, and the foundations of liberty itself . 


sapped. How, then, can Christians contemn those institutions of the 
country, which confessedly put no restraint on conscience? Here, 
especially in this blessed country, where Christians receive from the 
state unexampled privileges, and entire safety and protection, are 
they not peculiarly bound to do all that is possible to sustain the laws? 
Why, clearly, they owe no less to their own interest and credit; no 
less to the state. But the law, which is God’s voice in that which 
he has committed to it, (the powers that be, are ordained of him for 
the purposes of their appointment,) that law has spoken clearly. It 
has fixed the limit of demands for the use of money; a subject whose 
control, in the detail, God has devolved on the civil ruler. That 
authority which God has set over the subject, has said that every 
claim beyond a certain limit, is not to be enforced—the demand is, 
therefore, illegal. Now, is the state competent, at liberty, BouND, to 
regulate this matter? Then are not her decisions final? Are they 


“not the rule of propriety? Is it not sinful to transcend them? And 


since they settle what is legal, is not a demand above what they will 
award, a demand above righteousness, justice, and honor in the pre- 
mises? Then what is such ademand but an attempt tooppress? And 
if it relate to money, what is it but a form of extortion’? If the iaw 
be God’s own contrivance for settling such questions, to violate or 
evade it, is to insult him, in the matter of oppression, practiced 

inst his creatures, whom he proposed to protect, and this is pre- 
cisely what he used to call usury. To demand for the use of money 
what the law of the country did not allow, and would not enforce, 
God called oppression; and an attempt upon another, the tendency of 
which was to devour and destroy his substance, and such an oppres- 
sive and consuming propess, he set forth by terms in the Hebrew 
tongue, which in our speech are rendered usury; and this term con- 
veys, among us, distinctly to every mind, the process of using anoth- 
er man’s necessities to the enlarging of our own estate; or, if you 
prefer, affording our money for the use of our neighbor, until his use 
of that money will use up his living; the very nature of the process 
being to eat up the borrower’s means. Now, the precise point at 
which this process of oppression, of eating out like a moth, of using 
up, of usury, began, was in transcending legal regulations and re- 
straints. The Bible clearly calls that usury which claims more for 
the use of money than the law would allow and enforce. Whoso 
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demanded more was see king to oppress, to » be injurious, to exact ille- 
gally, to be a usurer. But law is still an ordinance of God. Gov- 
ernment is still his institution. The powers that be are ordained of 
him; and this is their province, to regulate money, and justice in the 
use of money among men. So that the conclusion is direct and 
inevitable, that to conten and disregard the law on this subject, is 
to be a usurer now. 

All these considerations are fortified and enforced by this, viz., 
that if the laws establish no restraint, there is no limit to the exer- 
cise of cupidity in watching for the necessities of men. The con- 
science of a covetous man, who has money to lend, affords no restraint. 
Indeed the sentiment that one’s money is worth what it will bring, 
deliberately puts conscience aside, closes up the bowels of men’s 
natural mercy and compassion, and flings wide open the door for all 
extortion. Accordingly we find that usurers will often set every 
consideration, but gain, at defiance, and revel upon the necessities of 
men, even as the vultures on their prey! The opinion is essentially 
debauching in its influence on the human mind, and those who em- 
brace it are often led by it to monstrous conceits. For example, I 
lately heard a man, in defence of this opinion, publicly commend a 
usurer for his kindness, in loaning to a sick neighbor, whose necessi- 
ties were urgent, a sum of money at the rate of sixty per cent. per 
annum, decause the same money could have been loaned to another 
person at yet higher rates! You perceive the restraints of conscience 
and reason, when law is despised! ‘The usurer deemed it an act of 
kindness to lend a sick man money at sixty per cent.! Truly the 
tender mercies of the wicked are cruel! But more than this, those 
whose minds were not swayed by the hope of gain, but who had 
only imbibed the opinion we are combatting, are so beguiled by its 
seductions as to approve an act so monstrous! It were as just to 
commend the wretch who would charge a drowning man ten prices 
for a plank to save him! 





THE FUNERAL OF THE MASS. 
Cuarptrer VI.—Against the Taking way of the Cup. 


Tue taking away of the Eucharistical cup was established as an 
article of faith by the representatives of the Romish church assem- 
bled in Council at Constance, anno 1415, Session xiii. in a canon, 
the chief clauses whereof are these: Seeing that in divers parts of the 
world there be some who rashly presume to say, that Christian people 
ought to partake of the sacrament of the Eucharist und r both species 
of bread and wine; and do give the communion to lay people, not only 
under the species of the bread, but also under the species of the wine; 
this present holy general Council of Constance, lawfully assembled in 
the name of the Holy Ghost, being desirous to provide for the safety of 
the faithful against this error, doth therefore declare, decree, and deter- 
mine, that although Jesus Christ did administer this venerable sacra- 
ment to his disciples under both the species of bread and wine; and 
although in the primitive church the faithful did receive this sacrament 
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under both species, yet notwithstanding that (for the avoiding of certain 
dangers and° scandals) this custom, which was introduced with reason, 
ought to be kept, viz., that priests that say mass shall communicate 
tinder both the species of the bread and wine, but that lay-persons shall 
communicate under the species of bread only: and they that shall say the 
contrary, ought to be expelled as heretics, and grievously punished by 
the bishops, or their officials. This canon was confirmed by the suc- 
ceeding Romish councils, and particularly by the Council of Trent. 

2. Against so horrible a canon and so strange a law, it is very diffi- 
cult to oppose any thing; for, if you tell them that this law is contrary 
to the institution and command of Jesus Christ, they freely confess 
it: seeing that although Jesus Christ did institute and administer the 
Eucharist under both species, yet they will not have it so practised. 
If you tell them that this law is contrary to the command of Paul, 
anid the practice of the primitive church, they ingeniously own if; for 
they openly declare, that although the faithful in the primitive church 
did receive the sacrament of the Eucharist under both species, yet 
they that practice it thus ought to be expelled and punished as her- 
etics. This is the true way of ending all controversies, and of keep- 
ing us from disputing with them. For example, if we allege that 
Paul, 1 Tim. iv. 3, saith, that they who forbid to marry and com- 
mand to abstain from meats, do teach the doctrines of devils; they need 
only answer, that although Paul, doth say so, yet we must not 
believe it, because the Romish church hath determined otherwise. 
Again, if we allege, that the same Apostle, Ephes. ii. 8, 9, saith, 
that we are saved by grace, through faith; and that not of ourselves, it 
is the gift of God; not of works, lest any man should boast; they need 
only answer, that although this was written by the apostle, -yet we 
must not believe it, because the Romish church hath determined 
that we are saved by works and faith as coming from ourselves, and 
from the strength of our own free will, &. And now leave you to 
judge whom we ought to follow, whether these lying doctors, or Jesus 
Christ and his apostles. But that which I find utterly insupportable 
is this, viz., that they accusé of rashness, error, and herésy, those 
that by operas Jesus Christ and his apostles, and following the 
practice of the primitive church, do affirm that we ought to partake 
of the cup as wellas of the bread. Again, I find it an insufferable 
piece of impudence, that they boast so much of antiquity, and of the 
conformity of their creed to that of the primitive church, and yet can 
80 openly renounce both in this chief and principal point of docttine. 

3. Here the Romish doctors now-a-days think to shelter themselves, 
by telling us it is true that Jesus Christ did institute the sacrament of 
the Eucharist under both the species of the bred@d and wine; and that 
the primitive church did so celebrate it, not by express cOmmand 
of Jesus Christ and his apostles, but merely by ecclesiastical policy, 
which may be changed, as several occasions and circumstances require. 
And they add, that it is sufficient to observe that which is of the es- 
sence of the sacrament, viz., to receive the body and blood of Christ; 
but that the church may change that which is accidental, viz., to re- 
ceive them under both the species, or under one species only; for 
they will have it, that the blood of Christ is under the species of the 
bread, by concomitance, and that his body is under the species of the 
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wine by concomitance; because Jesus Christ being now glorious, his 
body and blood cannot be separated. 

4. To this I reply, first, that there is an express command of Jesus 
Christ, to take the cup and drink, Matt. xxvi. in these words, drink 
ye all of it. To this the Romish doctors answer, that the word ail is 
not extended to all men; for then we should say that the Eucharist- 
ical cup ought to be given to Turks, Jews, and other infidels. And 
they add, that the word al/ doth not extend to all those that are of 
the body of the church of the elect, for then the Eucharistical cup 
should be given to little children, whom God hath elected to eternal 
life: But say they, the word all is extended only to all those, to whom 
Jesus Christ gave the cup, viz., to the apostles, considered as they 
were pastors. 

5. To this I reply, that although Jesus Christ gave this command 
to drink of the Eucharistical cup to his apostles only, yet we must 
know in what quality they received this command. But it was not 
in the quality of apostles, for then none but apostles could partake of 
the cup; and there being now no more apostles, it should be quite 
taken away, and so mass could be no more celebrated. And it was 
not in quality of pastors, or o——s ees for Jesus Christ was 
then the only sacrificer, as the Romish doctors say, and the apostles 
did not then exercise the function of sacrificing priests. Besides, it 
belongs to pastors, and those that administer the sacraments, being 
public persons, to give, but to private persons to receive only: But 
the apostles in the celebration of the Eucharist, did only receive of 
Jesus Christ their master and pastor: Therefore they received the 
command to drink of the cup, as they were believers, Whence it 
follows that all the faithful that partake of the sacrament of the Eu- 
charist, are obliged by the command of Jesus Christ, to drink of the 
cup. So then the Romish doctors are mistaken’ when they tell us 
. that none but priests that sacrifice, have a right to drink of the cup, 
and that those priests that do not sacrifice, must communicate under 
the species of the-bread only, for at that time the apostles did not 
sacrifice. To this may be added, that if the command of Jesus 
Christ, drink ye all of it, was spoken to pastors only, because they 
to whom Christ spake were pastors, then it follows that the command 
of Jesus Christ, Take, eat, was spoken to pastors, because they to 
whom Jesus Christ spake were pastors, and so the people will not be 
obliged by any command to communicate under the species of the 
bread, and consequently will be wholly deprived of the sacrament, 
which is very absurd and contrary to the Christian religion. 

6. Secondly, I say, that in 1 Cor. xi. 28, there is an express com- 
mand to all the faithful to drink of the cup, in these words, Let a man 
examine some f and so let him eat of this bread, and drink of this cup, 
In which words the apostle speaks to all believers, who, no doubt, 
have cause to examine themselves. And this is apparent, because 
Paul directs his epistle (and consequently these words,) to all 
those of the church of Corinth, as well lay-men as ecclesiastical; 
for, in chap. i. ver. 2, he directs it to all that in every place call upon 
the name of Jesus Christ our Lord. To this I add, that Jesus Christ 
doth not only say, as often as ye eat this bread, but also, as often as ye 
drink “— cup, ye do shew the Lord’s death till he come; so that we do 
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as much commemorate Christ’s death by partaking of the cup in the 
Eucharist, as we do by partaking of the bread. And this is very 
proper, for seeing that not only the body of -Christ was broken, but 
also his blood shed on the cross; and that in every propitiation and 
expiation for sin, the effusion of blood was very considerable, (because 
it represents death_better than any thing else doth,) it is certain that 
they do not celebrate the memory of Christ’s death as they ought, 
who do not partake of this part of the sacrament, whereby ‘only we 
commemorate the effusion of Christ’s blood. 

7. Thirdly, I say, that in the dispute about the Eucharist, our ad- 
versaries do allege to us the words of Jesus Christ in chap. vi. 53, of 
John’s Gospel, Except ye drink the blood of the Son of Man, ye 
have no life in you. Why then dothey deprive the people of life, by 
taking the cup from them and hindering them from drinking? And 
it is not at all to the purpose here to allege concomitance, and to tell 
us that by taking Christ’s body under the species of the bread, we 
take his blood also, because it is inseparable from his body. For, to 
this I answer, first, that to take Christ’s blood in taking the host, is 
not to drink it: But Jesus Christ saith expressly, Except a man drink 
his blood, he hath no life in him. Secondly, I say, that although in 
some places by the body, should be meant the body and blood too, 
yet it could not be in those places where a manifest distinction is 
made between the body and the blood: But in the Sacrament of the 
Eucharist this distinction is very apparent; for Jesus Christ gave 
first the sacrament and sign of his body, in these words, Take, eat, 
this is my body, which is broken for you; and then separately the 
sacrament of his blood, in these words, Drink ye all of it, for this is 
my blood, which is, shed for you. And he not only speaks of them 
separately, but represents them as really separated in his death, for 
he saith, my body broken for you, and my blood shed for you. In which 
words there is no place for concomitance, for the body broken b 
divers wounds doth not contain the blood, and the blood being shed, 
is not contained in the body. Also our adversaries affirm, that the 
sacramental words do operate that which they signily but, by their 
own confession, they signify the separation of Christ’s body ‘from his 
blood, as Cardinal Perron acknowledgeth in his reply to the king of 
Great Britain, p. 1108, in these words, The scope of the entireness of 
this sacrament, is to put us in mind that this body and this blood which 
we receive, were divided by his death on the cross; whence Paul 
saith, as often as we eat this bread, and drink this cup, we shew the 
Lord’s death till he come. Thirdly, I say, that as he that eats bread 
dipt in wine, hath indeed wine in his mouth, but doth not drink it; 
so he that should eat or swallow a consecrated host, would not drink 
Christ’s blood, though it were in it. 

8. Lastly, I say, that seeing the sacraments were instituted to assure 
us the more of the truth of God’s promises, and that all our comfort 
depends on this persuasion, that all God’s promises are most true; it 
necessarily follows, that as much of the sacrament as is taken away, 
so much of the certainty of this persuasion is diminished. And it is 
to no purpose to say, that one part of the sacrament doth as much 
confirm God’s promise as the whole sacrament doth; for if it be so, 
then God hath unnecessarily instituted two sacraments, for it had 
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been enough to have instituted baptism only, seeing it is ordained to 
confirm God’s promises. But, if for such a confirmation, two sacra- 
ments are better than one, and if two pledges, and two seals for that 
purpose, are of more consequence than one alone, then, in one sac- 
rament also, two signs are of more weight than one alone, for the 
confirmation of God’s promises. And seeing it is said, Luke xxii. 
20, and 1 Cor. xi. 25, that the cup is the New Testament, and the 
new covenant in the blood of Christ, because it is the sacrament of 
it, why then are people deprived of it? 

9. As for the imaginary dangers and scandals which the Romish 
doctors find in people’s partaking of the cup, I say in general, that 
Jesus Christ (in whom the treasures of a al are hid, and in whom 
the fulness of the Godhead dwells bodily,) foresaw them as well as 
they; and yet he instituted and administered the cup, and command- 
ed all to drink of it. And Paul, who was extraordinarily inspir- 
ed by the Holy Ghost, doth (notwithstanding these pretended dangers 
and scandals,) command the Corinthians, as well lay persons as 
ecclesiastical, to drink of the cup, as hath been already proved. 

10. The first inconvenience which our adversaries find in people’s 
partaking of the cup, is, that they fear they may dip their moustaches 
in the chalice, and so the blood of Christ may remain on some hair 
of the moustache; also they fear that the species of the wine, and 
consequently Christ’s blood, may fall to the ground, and being fallen, 
it cannot be gathered up again. 

To this I answer: First, That women, eunuchs, and such young 
men as have no beards, ought not to be excluded. 

Secondly. It is better to be without moustaches than without fhe 
participation of the whole sacrament. 

Thirdly. This inconvenience proceeds only from a false supposition, 
viz., that Christ’s blood is under the species of the wine; but if in 
the sacrament of the Eucharist there be nothing but bread and wine 
in substance, and any of it should fall to the ground accidentally, 
and not through any fault of ours, this inconvenience is not great 
enough to violate the institution and command of Jesus Christ and 
. his apostles. 

Il. The second inconvenience is, That it is almost impossible to 
observe this law where there is a great number of people, and but 
one priest. 

To this I answer, First, That in places where there is much people, 
as in cities, there are divers priests. 

Secondly, If one priest be not enough, another must be called from 
some neighboring place. 

Thirdly, That which cannot be done in one day, must be done in 
two or three days, rather than the command of Jesus Christ should 
be violated, and the practice of the primitive church abandoned. 

12. The third inconvenience is, that some have a natural antipa- 
thy, or aversion to wine, and consequently cannot drink of the cup, 

To this I answer, that because corporal actions do depend on cer- 
tain natural powers, they are supposed tobe commanded to those that 
have natural powers proper to exercise those actions, and to none else, 
For example, the hearing of God’s word is not commanded to deaf 
persons, but to those that can hear it; but drinking of wine is a core 
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ral action, and therefore commanded to those only that can drink 
it. So that if the cup must be taken from all lay-people, because 
some of them have a natural antipathy to wire; then the preaching 
of the gospel must be taken from Christians, because some of them 
are deaf, and cannot hear it. 

13. The fourth inconvenience is, That there are some countries 
where no wine grows, as in Lapland, Norway, &c. 

To this I answer, First, That although no wine grows in those coun- 
tries, yet some may be brought thither. 

Secondly, But if none can be brought without being spoiled, and 
its form changed, then it is better to substitute the ordinary drink of 
the country instead of wine. 

Thirdly, But if this common drink of the country may not be sub- 
stituted instead of wine, then they that cannot have wine, do abstain 
from it, because they are forced thereunto: and it is neither impu- 
dence nor contempt, to abstain from a thing commanded by Jesus 
Christ, when it is not to be had: but to ordain that they that have 
wine in abundance, shall abstain from the cup, is an insufferable 
boldness, and a most unchristian contempt of the sacrament. 





THE BI-CENTENARY OF THE WESTMINSTER ASSEMBLY.—JULY 
Ist, 1643-1843.—acTION OF THE SYNODS OF PHILADELPHIA 
AND MISSISSIPPI.—LETTERS FROM MR. MONTGOMERY AND 
MR. LACY. 


Amoncst the most important topics acted on by the Synod of Phil- 
adelphia, during its late sessions, was the approaching Bi-Centenial 
period of that illustrious Assembly which compiled the doctrinal 
standards now in general use amongst such large and important por- 
tions of the reformed churches in various parts of the world; and 
which are so rapidly and so extensively enlarging their influence 
wherever the cross of Christ is planted. 

Their minute on the subject, which was, we believe, adopted by a 
unanimous vote, will be found on the 19th page of their printed Min- 
utes for October 1842, and is as follows: 

“It is with much pleasure that the Synod have noticed the prelim- 
inary action of the General wre in relation to a celebration of 
the second centennial period of the Westminster Assembly, that dis- 
tinguished body of divines, to which we are indebted for our incom- 
parable formularies. It is to be hoped that the committee to which 
the arrangements for this celebration are entrusted will be successful 
in directing general attention to it, in making it an era long to be re- 
membered, and a means of exciting a higher appreciation of the noble 
labours of our forefathers in the cause of ach: theology; and that if 
it be not inconsistent with the directions of the General Assembly on 
the subject, each minister of Synod be directed to deliver a discourse, 
giving information in reference to the character and action of the 
Westminster Assembly.” : 

The papers which follow, contain, in detail, the opinions of one of 
the members of the committee appointed by the last Assembly, (the 
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suggestions of another member of it were printed in the ix. No. of 
our previous vol.,) and the conclusions of one of our Synods. 


Raleigh, N. C. 

Rev. and dear .Sir,—It is not an hour ago, since one of our merch- 
ants told me he would set out in the morning for the north; and know- 
ing of no other private prem of your hearing from me, I 
determined to avail myself of his kindness in handing you this, 
although by doing so, I shall have to throw off at a heat, and of 
course in a very crude state, what I have to say on the important 
subject committed to us, with several others, by the last General 
Assembly. 

There is such a variety of striking and interesting topics of dis- 
course that will present themselves to the minds of different men in 
reviewing that eventful period of ecclesiastical history, which may 
be mame Be as suitable in commemorating the Second Centenary of 
the meeting of the Assembly at Westminster, that I am afraid the 
committee will find some difficulty in making such recommendations 
to the church, as will insure any general uniformity in its celebration. 
Nor do I know that a strict uniformity will be recommended, or is 
desirable. One minister might think it a very profitable exercise to 
give a historical sketch of the state of things in Great Britain, which 
called together that famous Assembly; another would prefer pourtray- 
ing the character of the Assembly in a body, or in holding forth to 
view, the lives of some of its most distinguished men;—one might 
regard the occasion as peculiarly fit for presenting to his people the 
great importance of Catechetical instruction; another, as affording the 
very best opportunity of preaching on the peculiar doctrines and 
order of the Presbyterian church; whilst others might judge their 
time no better employed than in tracing the effects which have fol- 
lowed to the church and to the world, from the adoption in part, or 
in whole, of the doctrines and order embodied in the formularies as 
brought forth by the labors of this Assembly. Any one of these, 
without naming others, would furnish exceedingly interesting and 
profitable subjects of discussion on that day; and it seems to me, that 
the committee should endeavor so to shape their resolutions or recom- 
mendations, as to give the liberty and opportunity to the ministers to 
follow out on that occasion, the leadings of their own minds—havin 
reference, too, to the peculiar necessities of the churches to which 
they minister, and the communities in which they live. 

1. Let us attend to one thing atatime. The subject, which of 
all others has impressed itself on my mind (as one which the com- 
mittee should not overlook,) from the time you first suggested this 
celebration, and which still commends itself, the more I think of it, 
is, that of Catechetical instruction. Notwithstanding the fact that 
the attention of our church has been drawn to it of late years b 
various circumstances which I need not stop to mention, and it is 
attended to by pastors and sessions much more faithfully and diligent- 
ly than it was 15 or 20 years ago; the whole body of’ the church is 
not so much engaged in it yet, as to render it unnecessary to bring its 
vast importance distinctly and prominently before the people, on that 
occasion. After the er of years, that illustrious Assembly pre- 
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sented to the world, as a part of its fruits, their Larger and Shorter 
Catechisms. What could be more appropriate than to recommend to 
our brethren in the ministry to assign a portion, at least, of that day, 
in setting forth the pre-eminent advantages that have resulted from a 
faithful adherence to that excellent form of sound words, and the 
disastrous results which fave followed its neglect? For it is a fact 
which may be as clearly established as any other historical fact, that 
Catechetical instruction has been uniformly followed by the revival or 
decline of religion, according as it has been persisted in, or neglected. 
It is of the utmost consequence then, that this matter should be at- 
tended to by every pastor and session, and by parents in every nae. 
in a way that it was done in the purest and best ages of the church. 

2. There is another matter to which I would call the attention of 
the committee, and on which I am anxious that some action should 
be taken, though I confess I am at a loss how best to doit. The 
suggestion of it, however, can do no harm. I mean the adoption of 
some recommendations to those ministers who feel disposed to do it, ° 
to vindicate the character of the men who composed that Assembly, 
and of the great and good men who lived in their day, from the foul 
aspersions with which they have been for so long a time, and are still 
assailed. 

(1.) It has been the fashion from the time of the partizan Lord 
Clarendon, and of the infidel Hume, to calumniate and ridicule one 
of the noblest races of men that God ever raised up to save a suffer- 
ing country, and to bless the world. This people, symbolizing in 
their religious creed and ecclesiastical government with the Genevan 
School, were from this circumstance, as well as the very nature of 
their principles, essentially republican. It is true, they did not carry 
out their ideas of religious liberty to the extent at present witnessed 
in this country, and it would almost be a miracle if they had; but 
they certainly laid the foundation of the superstructure which has 
since been. completed amongst us. Hume himself acknowledges 
that during the latter years of Elizabeth, when the royal prerogative 
was raised to the most formidable height, these ‘Puritans were 
the only people who kept alive any thing like the spirit of liberty.” 
At a subsequent period, they shook the throne of the Stuarts, and 
kindled that flame of liberty which ultimately expelled that domi- 
neering and arbitrary family. To these people, we are indebted for 
the glorious revolution of 1688, which perfected that system of juris- 
prudence from which we have borrowed so largely, and which gave to 
the representative principle that consideration and improvement which 
prepared it for becoming the foundation of all our civil institutions, 
That such a race of men should have begmcalumniated by the adhe- 
rents of arbitrary power, is not at all strarige; but that their motives 
should still be misrepresented, their persons and characters be still 
held up to ridicule, the crimes of a few individuals be set down to 
the whole, the faults of ‘their prominent men pourtrayed in the dark- 
est colors, whilst their virtues are either passed over in silence or de- 
formed by detraction; that these very men, who of all men in the 
world were the most stern and uncompromising defenders of religious 
liberty, who always had to bear the frowns of kings, and the anath- 
emas of titled and pensioned priests; and that, too, after their descend- 
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ants in this and the old country, have been reposing in secure enjoy- 
ment, for two hundred years, on the deep foundations of civil rights 
and religious privileges purchased by their blood, and treasures and 
labors; betrays a lamentable ignorance of their character, and a base 
ingratitude for their invaluable services. But it is not to vindicate 
their character, as the apostles of civil liberty, and of*liberty of con- 
science, merely, from slander and defamation, that I wish to invite 
the action of the committee; there is another view also of this matter. 

(2.) Their character as inquirers into doctrinal truth, church order, 
&c., has been equally assailed, and that, too, by those who should be 
the last upon earth to do it. Whenthis is done by the openly avow- 
ed and hereditary opponents of their peculiar views in these things, 
it is well enough, and no body cares for it, or wonders at it. But 
when their professed admirers, those who claim these noble men as 
their ecclesiastical ancestors by direct descent, are their most unweari- 
ed and insidious detractors, the case is seriously different. There is 
still manifest in our country, though perhaps not so much as a few 
years ago, a morbid dread of whatever is o/d in theology. We have 
heard a great deal about the diseoveries and advances that have 
been made in theological science, and still hear some thing of the 
same sort, ‘‘standing on the shoulders of former generations,” and by 
the light of this 19th century, looking farther into things than any 
who have gone before. The popular idea seems to be, that each 
successive race of men is to receive some new and peculiar inspira- 
tion withheld from his predecessors, with regard to divine truth. 
Because a path has been long trodden, it must for that very reason 
be forsaken; and if any man is so blinded by the dust of antiquity as 
to prefer the theology of the 17th century, he is forthwith pitied as 
a slave of authority, who has not sufficient ingenuity or daring to 
frame a creed for himself. And not only so, the venerable men of 
whom we speak, are set aside as those whose souls are fettered with 
prejudice, and who, destitute of all adventurous originality, tamely fol- 
lowed their predecessors. Such a conclusion betrays a strange mis- 
conception of the age in which they lived. If there ever was atime 
in which authority in matters of faith was cast off as a galling yoke, 
and indignantly trampled under foot, while the freest scope was given 
to inquiry, and the most entire independence of thought prevailed, 
that time was during the sitting of the Westminster Assembly of 
Divines. It was a time in which even many laymen, such as Hale, 
and Selden, and Rouse were bold in the investigation of Scriptural 
truth, and in which scarcely any two eminent theologians were found 
to symbolize exactly upon all points. But what is very remarkable, 
they did most singularly and unanimously concur in the great distin- 
guishing tenets of Calvinism; and what does this fact evince? Most 
certainly, not that those who framed our formularies slavishly cast 
themselves into a given mould; but that there must be some won- 
derful power in the arguments for a system which could thus unite so 
many of the most independent, learned and pious men. And what 
could we expect the result to be, supposing that system demonstrably 
true? Are the evidences of truth so rare or so abstruse, that the very 
coincidence and harmony of men upon the presentation of them, 
furnish suspicion of want of reflection, or even of collusion? In 
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opposition to all this, the very fact of such unanimity is to me, the 
ground of a strong presumption in their favor; just as the concurrence 
. of the Westminster Assembly of Divines, (men who with a few 
trifling exceptions, had all received Episcopal ordination,) in the plat- 
form of church government, which we-have received from them, is 
to every impartial mind a cogent argument for the soundness of these 
conclusions. Now, would it not be an important service rendered to 
the church, if some of our brethren fully competent to the task—and 
there are enough of them—and whose hearts are in the business, 
should prepare able and well written discourses, to set the people 
right on this subject, and to stop effectually the mouths of gainsayers? 
So it seems to me. 

I am well pleased with the suggestions of your correspondent 
in the September number of your journal, with regard to the dis 
sition of the funds to be raised by the church on the occasion before. 
us, in printing thousands of Catechisms for foreign and domestic use; 
but if a number of such discourses should be collected into a volume, 
and published by our Board, I know of no way in which a portion 
of the money could be more profitably emploved—by no means for- 
getting to make Maccauly’s Character of the Puritans one of the 
number. 

3. As to enlisting all other churches, like-minded with ourselves, 
to unite with us in celebrating the Ist of July 1843, &c., I have very 
little to say. It seems to me, that one circular letter to all such bodies 
would be sufficient; and the writing of that letter, I am very willing 
to entrust to the chairman of the committee. Butif after consultation, 
it is thought best to address different letters to different bodies, and 
_ for this course there are some obvious reasons which the members of 
the committee may deem of sufficient importance to adopt it; then I 
suggest that the chairman thereof write to the churches on the con- 
tinent of Europe; Dr. Krebs, to the churches of Great Britain; Dr. 
Phillips, to the several foreign missionary stations; and Dr. Hodge, to 
the churches of this country, and in the Canadas, &c. I name these 
brethren, because I regard them as well qualified for the service, 
and also, because they are all nearer together, and have facilities 
for consultation, while other members of the committee have not. 
Though this last suggestion is written in haste, it is not thought of in 
haste; for I have been thinking of this, as well as of this whole busi- 
ness, more or less, since the Assembly. 


Tam, most truly, your friend and fellow-laborer. 
Drury Lacy. 


St. Francisville, La. 

To R. J. Breckinridge, D. D., Chairman of the Committee of Ten, 
appointed by the General Assembly of 1842. 

Dear Sir:—The Synod of Mississippi, at its meeting in October last, 
appointed me a committee to communicate to you the action of that 
body, on the subject of the forthcoming bi-centenary anniversary of 
the Westminster Assembly of Divines, on the Ist of July 1843. The 
subject was brought before the Synod, by an overture from the Pres- 
bytery of Louisiana. Being the chairman of the Synodical commit- 
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tée to take into consideration the above overture, it becomes my duty 
by an order of our Synod, to forward you the following preamble 
and resolutions adopted by Synod. J. L. Monrcomery. 


“The committee to which was referred Overture No. 1, relating to 
“a bi-centenary anniversary of the Westminster Assembly of Divines,, 
“respectfully submit the following; viz. ; 

“That in thé opinion of your committee, the subject brought before 
“Synod, by the overture from the ‘Presbytery of Louisiana,” is one 
“of the highest importance to the interests of the Presbyterian church, 
“not only in America, but throughout Europey In the opinion of 
“your committee, no braneh of the church of Clirist-is more ignorant 
“of its own origin and history than the Presbyterian church. This is 
“believed tobe the case, with our young ministry and the great mass 
‘of our people in these United States, more especially. It is greatly 
“to be regretted, that the pious fathers and founders of our theologi- 
“cal seminaries, in making provision for the study of ecclesiastical 
“history in the general, imposed no necessity on our young ministry 
“to acquaint themselves in particular with the history of Presbyte- 
“rianism. Hence, our own history is very generally a neglected 
“study among our students of theology, and the Scripture is verified 
“that saith, “like people, like priest.” 

“It is therefore not strange, that within all our bounds, it is almost 
“4mpossible to find suitable books on this subject. But in the good 
“providence of God, the approaching anniversary of the Westminster 
“Assembly of Divines, forces upon the consideration of our ministry 


“and people, an era in the history of Presbytery, more —— in - 


“incident than any other portion of the history of the church or of 
“the world. Can it be true of the descendents of English and 
“Scotch Presbyterians, and Nonconformists in these United States, 
“that they will now refuse to lift their eyes and leok back to the 
“land of their fathers, two hundred years ago, and behold them, in 
“the true spirit of the primitive disciples of Jesus Christ, “resisting 
“unto blood, striving against sin?’ Your committee will not enter- 
“tain an idea so derogatory te their piety. Veneration for an ances- 
“try se pious and patriotic as ours, forbids it. It is to the days of 
“our Presbyterian and persecuted ancestry of Scotland, and to our 
“non-conforming Presbyterian and Puritan fathers of England that 
“we must turn, if we would rightly understand the spirit and genius 
‘of Presbyterianism, or the spirit and genius of our relentless and 
“persecuting prelatical and popish foes. Your committee heartily 
“concur in the sentiments of our last General Assembly, that the 
“commemoration of the Westminster Assembly of. Divines, may 
“and “can be so used, as by the Divine blessing, greatly to promote 
“‘the interests of truth.”” It will afford our ministry a suitable occa- 
‘sion of repelling those calumnies that prelatists an Ps pists in every 
‘age would fasten upon Presbyterians, and in which foul business 
“they are now both industriously engaged, however they may hate 
“one-another. Such a commemoration, at any time, and in ordinary 
“circumstances, might well challenge the attention of sound Presby- 
“terians. But there is manifestly something peculiar, in the present 
“state _ church and the world, inviting owr notice. At that very 
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‘time, when in the providence of God, the highest judicatory of our 
“church has called the attention of her own people, and the sister 
“churches in Europe to this commemoration;—at this very point of 
‘‘time, the most careless observer cannot but notice the revived and 
“growing energy, zeal and bitterness against Presbyterians, by the 
“same prelacy and the same popery, that two hundred years ago, com- 
‘pelled us to drink so freely of the ““worm-wood and the gall.” These 
“our ancient foes, are (it would seem) actuated by the same intoler- 
“ant spirit of domination, and are now industriously mustering their 
“unholy forces for another and perhaps more memorable persecution. 
“Who cannot see the striking analogy between the present vitupera- 
“tive and exclusive.claims of prelatic bishops and their followers, to 
“be “the church,” “‘the only true church,” and the same claims of the 
“infamous Laud, Archbishop of Canterbury, and his high toned fol- 
“lowers, about two hundred years ago? And who need doubt that if 
“this figment of “Apostolical Succession” be not resisted by some 
“appropriate influence, in the course of events, these reiterated 
“claims to be the “only true church,” may pass for truth with the 
“multitude, and gradually shake the confidence of the uninformed 
“of our own people, as to the validity of our ministrations and the 
“divine right of our order and system? Is there no danger here? 
“Your committee think there is, and are unanimously of the opinion, 
“that this subject claims the highest regard of the Synod and the 
“whole church, both in America and in Europe. Self respect de- 
“mands it of us, as Presbyterians, that we do not silently permit ‘‘our 
“good to be evil spolten of.’”’ Reverence for our religious ancestry 
“demands it, and duty towards our God and our own souls alike de- 
“mands it, that we transmit to our children our primitive and apos- 
“tolic doctrines and order, unincumbered by the ritualism and cere- 
“monial “beggarly elements” of a ‘‘worldly sanctuary.” 

“Your committee, however, are of the opinion, that the Synod is 
“not prepared at this time, to take any order on this subject, as to 
‘the manner of celebration. It must be remembered, that the last 
“General Assembly appointed a committee of ten, to ‘‘mature a plan 
“for a suitable commemoration of the aforesaid anniversary” —“and 
to report their préceedings herein, to the next General Assembly.” 
“It is to be hoped, that the above committee of ten, may be able to 
“send forth, through the press, the plan determined on, previous to 
“the next meeting of the General Assembly—And. whereas the 
“chairman of said committee of ten, has suggested (if we mistake 
‘‘not) aoe a monthly periodical under his direction, that the sev- 
‘eral Synods take some action on this subject, for the benefit of said 
“committee, to enable it to devise some plan of commemoration that 
“would unite (possibly) the whole church; therefore your committee 
“would recommend to Synod, the adoption of the following resolu- 
‘tions, Viz.: , 

“Ist. Resolved, That the Synod of Mississippi, highly approve of 
“the commemoration of the second centenary anniversary of the 
‘Westminster Assembly of Divines, on the Ist day of July 1843. 

“2d. Resolved, That it would be highly inexpedient to neglect the 
“favorable occasion the said commemoration will present, for raising 
“a fund for some religious or benevolent purpose. 
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“3d. Resolved, That it would be gratifying to this Synod, if the 
“churches of our denomination should agree to appropriate a part of - 
“the contemplated fund, to the use of “aged and distressed ministers, 
“and their destitute families.’”—(See Assembly’s Minutes of 1842, 
‘page 16th, Overture 16.) 

“4th. Resolved, That in the opinion of this Synod, if each of the 
“adult members in the Presbyterian church, would agree to contrib- 
“ute fifty cents, and each baptized infant and youth, ten cents—and 
‘af the ministers and eldership would pledge themselves in advance, 
“that such sums would be raised within their churches and neighbor- 
“ing vacant churches, it might, by the blessing of God, greatly con- 
“tribute to show our people their strength without weakening them- 
“selves, in building up the waste places at home and abroad, and 
‘induce them to bestir themselves in the consideration of the much 
“neglected subject of religious charity and almsgiving. 

“5th. Resolved, That the several Presbyteries in connexion with 
“this Synod be enjoined earnestly, to see to it, that the bishops and 
“elderships under their care, be seasonably reminded of their duty in 
“the premises, and that the Presbyteries take the charge of all funds 
“collected on the anniversary in question, and hold them subject to 
“the order of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian church in 
“these United States. 

“6th. Resolved, That Rev’d J. L. Montgomery be a committee to 
“communicate the action of this Synod to the chairman of the com- 
“mittee of ten, and to suggest to that committee. the expediency of 
“their making known to the churches, the plan of commemoration 
“determined on, at a period previous to the meeting of the next 
“General Assembly, if practicable; inasmuch as otherwise, the re- 
‘mote portions of the church will receive their information from the’ 
“‘General Assembly too late to derive benefit from it.”% . 


J. L. Montcomery, 


J. H. Gray, Committee. 
$. H. Hazarp, 


We venture to throw cut the following suggestions, 

I. It seems to be universally agreed that the period should be im- 
proved by all our ministers, to the careful instruction of our people, 
in the history of our standards, as to their origin, and influence, and 
the present state, prospects and duties of those who embrace them. 
And especially as the whole subject elucidatgs the questions of a 
closer adherence to revealed truth, a more perfect union amongst 
those who agree in fundamental points, and better concerted and more 
vigorous efforts against the common enemies of Christ’s kingdom. 

II. There seems to be a pretty general agreement in opinion that 
the occasion ought to be signalized by the liberality of the followers 
of the Redeemer, in giving of their worldly substance for thie advance- 
ment of his cause on earth. To what particular objects such gifts 
should be directed; whether one or a few important objects should 
be selected by the Assembly, or whether it should be left to the 
Presbyteries, to the churches, or even to the individual donors to 
select; these are questions in regard to which there needs a further 
expression of opinion on the part of our people. For ourself, we 
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object to any attempt to raise any more permanent funds, at least till 
the church has a more satisfactory explanation of the management 
and loss of so great a part of those already raised. — 

III. As the anniversary itself occurs on Saturday, it would be well 
perhaps to put off the public addresses in the churches generally, till 
the day following. But would it not be well also, for our Presby- 
teries to meet on the day itself, in some central and convenient place? 
If they cannot do this, for the ministers to gather themselves in con- 
venient places on that day, and by previous appointment, hold such 
meetings of the people as may be agreed on? 

IV. If the plan suggested in Scotland, for a meeting in London 
of delegates from all the orthodox communions of the world should 
be matured, ought not our Assembly to send a delegation to attend 
it? Butas this is emphatically a Presbyterian event and celebration, 
should not an effort be made expressly to unite in closer bonds the 
scattered elements of this great ech of the church of Christ? 





DOCTRINES AND PRACTICES OF THE CHURCH OF ROME.---CON- 
TROVERSY WITH THE DOMESTIC CHAPLAINS OF THE ARCH- 
BISHOP OF BALTIMORE.---NO. V. OF THE PROTESTANTS.---THE 
APOCRYPHA. 


In nothing is the iritolerable arrogance of the Church of Rome 
more strikingly displayed than in the authority, (which if she does 
not formally claim, she yet pretends to exercise, of dispensing the 
Holy Ghost not merely to men themselves but also to their writings. 
Thus the famous Council of Trent has attempted to make that divine 
which is notoriously human, and that inspired which, in the sense of 
the Apostle, is notoriously of ‘‘private interpretation.” We allude 
of course, to the conduct of Rome in placing the Apocrypha upon 
an equal fodting with the sacred oracles of God. Among the books 
which the “holy oecumenical and general Council of Trent, lawfull 
assembled in the Holy Spirit” has declared should be received wi 
— piety and veneration with the unquestioned word of God, and 
which indeed have God for their author, are Tobit, Judith, the addi- 
tions to the book of Esther, Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus, Baruch with the 
Epistle of Jeremiah, the songs of the three children, the story of Su- 
sannah, the story of Bel and the Dragon, and the first and second books 
of Maccabees.” 

Having by its own authority constituted these books a part of the 
Word of God, the Holy Council proceeded to pronounce its usual 
malediction upon all who would not receive them as sacred aud ca- 

' nonical. Pte in direct opposition to this wicked and blasphemous 
sentence of Rome, we assert most unhesitatingly, and shall endeavor 
triumphantly to prove that these books, commonly called the Apoc- 
rypha are neither “sacred nor canonical,’ and of course, have no 
= authority in the Church of God than Seneca’s Letters, or Tully’s 

ces. 





+ 
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*Let it be remarked, however, that the onus probandi rests upon 
the Papists. The presumption is against them until they adduce sat- 
isfactory testimony in behalf of their extravagant pretensions. Nay, 
even defect of proof is fatal to their cause.—They bring us certain 
documents and declare that they were given by inspiration of God. 
We are not at liberty to believe them, until they bring forward clear 
and decided proofs of the fact. We are bound to treat these docu- 
ments, as we treat all other writings, merely as human productions, 
until clear and cogent arguments for their Divine original are submit- 
ted to our understandings.—Hence, the Protestant cause is fully made 
out by failure of proof on the part of the Romanist. We are not re- 
quired in justification of our position, to advance a single argument 
against the inspiration of these books. Our course is a righteous—a 
necessary one, until they are proved to be inspired. We think it im- 
portant that this high vantage ground of Protestantism, in the argu- 
ment upon this subject, should be fully apprehended. Not because 
we are unable to prove that these books are not inspired, but in order 
that it may be distinctly understood that all our positive arguments 
against them are ex abundanti—are over and above what is actually 
required of us in the case. If our position is justified by failure on 
the part of Rome to establish her assertion, it is more than justified— 
it is doubly fortified and rendered wholly impregnable by the irre- 
sistible arguments which we are able to allege against the inspiration 
of the Apocryphal Books. With the distinct understanding then 
that we are doing a work which justice to our own cause does not 
absolutely require, but which only exposes in a stronger light the ar- 
rogance and blasphemy of Rome, we proceed to show by a few pos- 
itive considerations, that these books have not the shadow of a claim 
to Divine inspiration. 

1. Our first argument is drawn from the indisputable fact that 
these books were not found in the canon of the Jews in tHe time of 
our Saviour and his Apostles. It is even doubted by learned men 
whether some of them existed all, until some time after the last of 
the apostles had fallen asleep. But be this as it may, they were not 
in the sacred canon of the Jews or the catalogue of books which the 
whole nation received as coming from God. We have very clear 
testimony upon the subject of the Jewish canon in Joszpuus, Philo, 
the Talmud and the early Christian Fathers. It is unnecessary to 
quote these testimonies at full length. Those who have not access 
to the original works, may find them faithfully collated in Schmidius 
De Canone Sacro, and in Eichorn’s Einleitung. We would particu- 
larly commend to the reader’s attention Hornemann’s book De Canone 
Phalonis. Augustin again and again confesses that the Apocrypha 
formed no part of the Jewish canon. He declares that Solomon was 
not the author of the Books of Ecclesiasticus and of Wisdom, and as- 
sures us, moreover, that these books were chiefly respected by the 


*It is proper here to remark, that no less than thirteen manuscript pages of this 
article, are here omitted, in order to bring it within our limits; being the whole of 
it, that contained a reply to the poor sophistry of the gentlemen at the Cathedral. 


We could not devote two articles of our twenty-six to this subject, and thought 


it better to proceed directly to the matter in 


hand, and leave our priests to ex- 
plain—as they call it. ** 
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Western Christians. He informs us that Judith was not received by 
the Jews; and his testimony in relation to Maccabees is equally de- 
cisive. We insist upon the testimony of Augustin, which may be 
found in his Treatise De. Civ. Dei. lib. i. c. 17, because he’ had evi- 
dently a very great respect for these books—for he frequently quotes 
them, and because he was a member of the bodies whose decisions 
in their favor have been strongly and earnestly pleaded. We take 
it then to be a fact which no scholar would think of calling into 
question, sustained by the concurring testimony of Jews and Chris- 
tians for four hundred years after Christ, that the Jews rejected the 
Apocrypha from their canon. For the purpose of our present argu- 
ment it is not necessary to show what books they did receive, nor 
how they classed and arranged them. It is enough that they had a 
canon which they believed to be inspired, and that in it the Apocry- 
pha were not included. ; 

Now our argument is this: Jesus Christ and his Apostles approved 
of the Jewish canon whatever it-was, appealed to as possessing Di- 
vine authority, and evidently treated it as at that time complete, or 
as containing the whole of God’s revelation as far as it was then 
made. If the Apocrypha had been really a part of that revelation, 
and the Jews had either ignorantly or wickedly suppressed it, how 
comes it that Christ no where rebukes them for their error? We find 
him severely inveighing against the Pharisees for adding to the Word 
of God by their vain traditions, but not a syllable do we hear in re- 
gard to what was equally culpable, their taking from it, which they 
certainly had done if the Apocrypha were inspired.—Here was con- 
fessedly a great teacher and prophet in Israel—their long-expected 
Messiah who constituted the burden of their Scriptures according to 
his own testimony: and yet while he quotes and approves the canon 
of the Jews, and remands the Jews themselves to their own Scriptures, 
he no where insinuates that their sacréd library was defective. If 
the Jews had done wrong in rejecting the Apocrypha, is it credible 
that he who came in the name of God—a teacher sent from God to 
reveal fully the Divine will, would have passed over without noticing 
such a flagrapt fraud? We find him reproving his countrymen for 
every other corruption in regard to sacred things of which they are 
known to haverbeen guilty, but not a whisper escapes his lips or the 
lips of his Apostles touching this gross suppression of a large portion 
of the Word of God. The conclusion is irresistible that neither Je- 
sus nor his Apostles believed in the Divine authority of the Apocry- 
pha—they knew that they were not inspired. We will grant the Ro- 
manist what he cannot prove and what we can disprove, that these 
books are quoted in the New Testament. This will not remove the 
difficulty. According to his views of the canon, the Jews were 

ilty of an outrageous fraud in regard to the Sacred Oracles, and yet 
neither Christ nor his Apostles, whose business it was to give us the 
whole revelation of God, ever charged them with this fraud or took 
any steps to restore the rejected books to their proper places. Christ 
as the great Prophet of the Church was unfaithful tc his high and 
solemn trust if he stood silently by when the word of God was. tram- 
pled in the dust or buried in obscurity, or even robbed of its full au- 
thority. To the Jews were committed the oracles of God—(Rom. 
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ii. 2.) if they betrayed their trust, we ought to have been informed 
of it before the lapse of sixteen centuries. 

It is in vain to allege that Christ and his Apostles used the Septu- 
agint and that this version contained the Apocrypha. In the first 
place, it cannot be proved that the Septuagint at that time did contain 
the Apocrypha—in the second place, if it did contain them, the dif- 
ficulty is rather increased than lessened. The question is, what books 
did the Jews, to whom were committed the oracles of God, receive 
as inspired? Did Christ know that they rejected the Apocrypha from 
the list of inspired writings? If so, and the Septuagint version was 
in. his hands and really contained these rejected books, what more 
natural than that Christ should have told his Apostles that here are 
books which the Jews reject, but which you must receive—they are 
of equal authority with the Law, the Prophets and the Psalms? His 
total silence both before the Jews and his own disciples becomes 
more unaccountable than ever, if the books were actually before him 
and almost forced upon his notice.by the version of the Scriptures 
which he used. But we do not insist upon this, because we do not 
believe that the Septuagint, at that time, contained the Apocrypha. 
(a.) If it should be said that the Jews received these books as in- 
spired but did not insert them in the canon, because they had not the 
authority of a prophet for doing so? why is it that Christ did not give 
the reqiusite authority, if not to the Jewish Priests and Rulers, at least 
to his own Apostles? 

Upon every view of the subject, then, the silence of Christ is 
wholly unaécountable, if these writings are really inspired. It be- 
comes simple and natural upon the supposition that they were mere- 
ly human productions. The Jews had done right in rejecting them— 

ey stood upon a footing with other literary works, and our Saviour 
had no more occasion to mention them than he had to mention the 
writings of the Greek philosophers. 

2. If it should be pretended that Christ did give his Apostles au- 
thority to receive these books, though no record was made of the fact, 
we ask- how it comes to pass—and we mention this as oug-second ar- 
gument against them—that for four centuries the unbroken testimo- 
ny of the Christian Church is against their inspiration? They are 
not included in the catatogues given us by Melito (b) Bishop of Sar- 
dis, who flourished in the second century—of Ongen, (c) Athana- 
sias, (d) Hilary, (e) Cyril of Jerusalem, (f) Epiphanias, (g) Grego- 
ry Nazianzen, (h) Rufinus ( and others, neither are they mention- 
ed among the canonical books recognized by the Council of Laodi- 
cea. -As a sample of the testimonies referred to in the margin, we 
will give a few passages from Jerome, the author of the authentic ver- 
sion commonly called the Vulgate. In the preface concerning all 
the books of the Old Testament which he prefixed to his Latin trans- 
lation of Samuel and Kings, after having given us the Jewish canon, 
he says: ‘‘Hic prologus scriptuarum, quasi galeatum principium om- 


(a) Vid. Schmidius de Canone. 

(b). Euseb. Lib. 4. e. 26. (c) Expos. Psal. 1. Oppe. Tom. Ul. Euseb, vi. 25. 
(d) Pasch. Epist. -(e) Prolog in Psalmos. (f) 4th Cate. Exer. 

(g) Hares 1.6. (h) Cann.33. (i) Exposit. ad symb. apost. 
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nibus libris quos de Hebraeo vertimus in Latinum convenire potest: 
ut scire valeamus quic quid extra hos est inter amoxpupa esse pon- 
endum.” “Therefore,” he adds, ‘Wisdom which is vulgarly attrib- 
uted to Solomon and the book of Jusus the Son of Sirach, and Judith, 
and Tobias, and Pastor, are not in the canon.” His testimony in 
relation to the Maccabees, is equally divided. In the prologue to 
his Commentary on Jeremiah, he declines explaining the book of 
Baruch which in the edition of the lxx. is commonly _ with it, 
because the Jews rejected it from the canon, and he of course, knew 
no authority for inserting it. In the preface to his translation of 
Daniel, he assures us that the story of Susannah, the song of the three 
Children, and the Fables of Bel and the Dragon, are not only not in 
the Jewish copies, but had exposed Christians to ridicule for the re- 
spect which they paid to them! In his preface to Tobit and Judith 
he pronounces them apocryphal! 

Here, then, about the close of the fourth century, we find no rem- 
nant of any unwritten tradition from Christ and his Apostles author- 
izing his Church to receive these books. The early fathers followed 
in the footsteps of the Jews, and unanimously concurred in receiving 
no other canon of the Old Testament as inspired, but that which 
came down to them through the Jewish Church. In this opinion 
learned men in every age have concurred up to the very meeting of 
the Council of Trent. We refer to such men as Cardinal Ximenes, 
Ludovicus Vives, the accomplished Erasmus and Cardinal Cajitan. 
How could there have been such a general concurrence in an error 
so deplorable, if Christ and his Apostles had ever treated these books 
as the lively oracles of God? Surely there would, have been some 
record, some hint of a fact so remarkable. We ask the Romanist to 
reconcile the testimonies of the Fathers with the decree of Trent. 
In the language of Bishop Burnet: “Here we have four centuries 
clear for our canon in exclusion of all additions. It were easy to-car- 
ry this much further down and to show that these books (the Apocry- 
pha) were-never by any express definition received into the canon 
till it was done at Trent, and that in all ages of the Church, even af- 
ter they came to be much esteemed, there were divers writers and 
those generally the most learned of their time, who denied them to 
be a part of the canon.” - 

3. The third argument which we shall bring forward is drawn 
the books themselves. In reading them we not only are struck with 
the absence of that ‘‘heavenliness of matter, efficacy of doctrine, ma- 
jesty of style, concert of all the parts, and general scope of the whole 
to give glory to God’’ by which the Sacred Scriptures abundantly ev- 
idence themselves to be the word of God; but we are as forcibly 
struck with defects utterly inconsistent with these excellenéies, To 
say nothing of their silly and ridiculous stories, these books notorious- 
ly contain palpable lies, a anachronisms, flat contradictions, and 
doctrinal statements wholly irreconcileable with what we are taught 
in the unquestioned oracles of God. Such things are totally incon- 
sistent with the idea of inspiration. 

It would be easy to make good these charges by citations from the 
books, but it is unnecessary to protract our article by quotations which 
have again and again been inde for the same purpose. 
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What, under the present head, we wish particularly to remark is, 
that these books, or at least several of them, virtually disclaim all bing 
tensions to inspiration. They do not profess to be the word of , 
and why should Protestants be blamed for not conceding to them an 
authority which they themselves do not claim? They come to us 
from their authors merely as human productions—we treat them as 
such, and yet-we are consigned to the damnation of hell, because we 
do not believe that a writer was inspired when he did not believe it 
himself! 

The author of the second book of Maccabees professes to have 
abridged a work of Jason of Cyrene, and concerning his performance, 
he holds the following language, which can be reconciled with a be- 
lief on his part that he was inspired, when light is made to have fel- 
lowship with darkness, and God with Belial, but not till then:— 
“Therefore, to us that have taken upon us this painful labor of 
abridging, it was not easy, but a matter of sweat and watching; even 
as it is no ease to him that prepareth a banquet, and seeketh the ben- 
efit of others: yet for the pleasing of many, we will undertake gladly 
this great pains, leaving to the author the exact handling of every 
particular, and laboring to follow the rules of an abridgment,” &c. 
(2 Mac. 2. 26. seq.) Here his motives as assigned by himself, are © 
such as induce ordinary men to write, and his method is taken from 
the common rules of criticism. In other words, it is obviously a hu- 
man composition, and was intended to have no more eaten than 
any other historical document. To the same purport is the followin 
sentence near the close of the book: ‘“‘And if I have done well, an 
asis fitting the story, it is that which I desired—but if slenderly and 
meanly, it is that which I could attain unto.” Is this the language of 
aman who “spake as he was moved by the Holy Ghost?”’—Does he 
seem to have drawn from the inexhaustible fountain of divine truth, 
or from the shallow resources of his own mind? Verily, none but a 
madman could speak on this wise, and yet believe that he was inspir- 
ed of God. The prologue to Ecclesiasticus—a production of Jesus 
the Son of Sirach—is just as decisive in reference to it.—As it is 
too long to quote, we shall content ourselves by simply referring to it. 
The writer asks pardon for a defective interpretation of a Hebrew doc- 
ument, and declares that his whole performance was the result of 
diligence and travail, of great watchfulness and skill. And yet ac- 
cording to the Romanist, instead of being the product of human 
thought and labor, it was the supernatural dictation of the Holy Ghost. 
The prétence in this case is too absurd for argument. In the first 
book of Maccabees, we are assured that there was not a prophet or 
inspired man in Israel to direct them what to do with the altar which 
had been profaned. 1 Mac. 4. 46. The same declaration is repeat- 
ed in the course of the book again and again, and yet contrary to his 
own testimony, we are required to believe that the writer himself was 
inspired. In fact, it was the universal opinion of the Jewish nation, 
that inspiration ceased with Malachi, not to be revived until the dawn 
of the new dispensation, and that consequently, no books which were 
written after the time of Artaxerxes Longimannus were worthy of 
any credit as inspired records. 


We a go over each of the Apocryphal books one by one, and 
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produce such numerous instances of falsehood, error, contradiction 
and absurdity, as to render it utterly impossible that any should at- 
tribute them to God but those whose credulity is enormous enough 
to swallow down the nonsense and blasphemy of transubstantiation, 
and to believe that God can be multiplied by the million without dis- 
turbing His unity, and made at will, out of cakes and wine, without 
detracting from His glory. Such men can believe any thing; and to 
such men it is useless to urge the authority of Christ and his Apos- 
tles—vain to allege the concurring testimony of the leading writers 
of the primitive church—vainer still to plead absurdity, contradiction 
and lies, and even implied disclaimers from the writings in question; 
they have an authority higher than all these. The Council of Trent 
has spoken—the Man of sin and the son of perdition, who has giv- 
en out that Ae is God, has spoken from his throne of blasphemy and 
abominations: .and the voice of a general council and the pope is 
enough to silence reason, to sanctify blasphemy and to canonize 
falsehood. 

But to those who are not yet fastened as captives to the car of 
Rome, we appeal in the confident expectation of success. Can any 
. candid and unprejudiced mind believe that these books proceeded 
from God, when there is not a particle of evidence to establish the 
fact—when the Jewish church, to which were committed the oracles 
of God, rejected them—when Christ and his Apostles rejected them 
—when for four centuries, united Christendom rejected them—when 
up to the by | time of the meeting at Trent, the most enlightened 
members of the Church of Rome rejected them—when in addition 
to all this, the books themselves do not profess to be inspired, and 
abound in absurdity, contradiction and lies? Despising the authority 
of popes and councils, we bring the matter to the bar of sober reason 
oat ciund argument, and we challenge Rome to vindicate herself 
from the charge of intolerable arrogance and blasphemy im her cor- 
rupt additions to the word of God. The argument which she uses 
with her own vassals will not do among thinking men.—Until she 
can adduce clear, decided, unanswerable proof of-the inspiration of 
the Apocrypha, all who reverence God or love their race, are solemn- 
ly bound to reject these books, and to treat them precisely as all pro- 
testant churches always have treated them. Rome may denounce 
her anathema against us, but we know full well that the terrible mal- 
ediction of God rests upon her.—It is not a light matter whether we 
receive or reject these writings. If they are not inspired, those who 
receive them, run the risk of everlasting damnation—if they are, 
those who reject them are exposed to the same danger. 

That protestants reject them because they contain unpalatable doc- 
trines, is a fiction of the Roman priesthood to divert attention from 
the real state of the argument.. Light is death to their cause, and 
therefore they resort to every trick of sophistry and of falsehood to 
obscure the question at issue, and to escape unexposed in their frauds 
and impostures. We reject them, because they are not inspired, and 
we shall continue to do so until the contrary is clearly proved, as well 
as boldly asserted. Let the Romanists come up manfully to the point 
of insprration—that is the issue between us, and upon that issue we 

* * 


are always ready to meet them. ‘A 
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{For the Spirit of the x1x. Century.] 
THE LATTER DAY GLORY OF MESSIAH’S KINGDOM.—NO. 1. 


Every thing connected with the Kingdom of Christ is to the hum- 
ble believer, deeply interesting. The latter day glory of this blessed 
kingdom, foretold in God’s Word, has of late, formed a subject for 
much thought and discussion in various parts of Christendom. Much, 
I am aware, has been written on this subject, both in ancient and mod- 

ern times, and well written; the subject however is not yet exhausted. 
' And should it please the Lord by his grace to enable me to present 
the truth in a plain manner as God has revealed it, and thus be the 
instrument in stirring up even a few pious souls, to look, and long with 
more intense interest for the bright appearing of our Great God and 
Saviour Jesus, my labor will not be in vain in the Lord; and to his 
blessed name shall be all the praise, to whom all glory and praise is 
due. : 

It is not my design merely to prove from the Word of God, that 
our blessed Lord will come to earth gain, personally. This no Bible 
Christian will deny; nor is it my intention to attempt any calcula- 
tions respecting the time of the second advent. Of that day and 
hour knoweth no man, vo angel; the times and seasons is not for us 
to know, which our Father hath put (and kéeps) in his own power. 
Every attempt made by man to fix by calculations the precise period 
of the second advent of our Lord, will, we believe, only expose his 
own folly, and such calculations failing, will have a tendency to put 
both wise and foolish virgins into a more profound slumber, and open 
wider the mouth.of the impious scoffer. Still we believe that God 
our Redeemer in his mysterious providence will overrule the folly of 
man (who in the vanity of his mind would be wise above what is 
written) to accomplish his own purposes. For He has declared in 
his infallible word, that his second advent shall be as a thief in the 
night! At midnight the bridegroom shall come! That the world at 
large shall be just as secure as were the antedeluvians when the 
flood came, and swept them all away, and as the inhabitants of the 
devoted cities of the plain were just before the Lord rained fire and 
brimstone from heaven, and overthrew them. And thus will the 
Lord make the folly of man to praise him, as well as his wrath;- but 
the Lord preserve us from the folly of attempting to pry into that 
which He is pleased to keep secret. Nor is it our intention to enter 
the field of speculation about things not revealed in God’s word, 
which seem to stand connected with this important subject, and con- 
cerning which, many curious questions might be proposed, but not 
being answered in God’s word, we have nothing to do with them. 
Before the first advent of our Lord, many things were revealed to 
the ancient prophets concerning him and his great work; and doubt- 
less the pious who lived previous to that blessed period, had some 
general and accurate knowledge of him and his great salvation. 
Yet no one believes that they possessed any thing like the accurate 
knowledge of his doings and sufferings (though taught by his Hol 
Spirit) that His disciples did who lived, labored, and suffered with 
him on earth, or that we do now, who possess thet history of his love, 
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and the enlightening influences of his Spirit. It was in view of this 
truth that our blessed Lord declared that although John Baptist was 
the greatest that had been born of woman, yet the least in the king- 
dom of heaven was greater than he! Now as it respects the second 
advent of our Lord Messiah, we are taught many things in God’s holy 
word. The grand outlines of that glorious advent are plainly set be- 
fore our minds, yet as all unfulfilled prophecy is in a measure, obscure, 
and God has been pleased to give us only the general outlines of 
events connected with the second coming; as he was pleased to do re- 
specting the events connected with his first coming, we must be con- 
tented to remain ignorant concerning many things connected with 
this aay event until it takes place, when facts will explain obscure 
prophecies. We shall therefore endeavor to confine ourselves in what 
we write on this subject, toprophetic facts plainly revealed. We are 
aware ‘also that many of the learned and pious of the present day, 
have had their minds set against the idea of a Literal coming of our 
blessed Lord to set up his kingdom at the commencement of the lat- 
ter day glory, and a Literal resurrection of the saints at that moment- 
ous period, because one set of wild fanatics have declared themselves 
children of the first resurrection,* another set of deluded mortals 
have called themselves the latter day saints,and others, we may hope 
some of them pious men, but having a desire to be wise above what 
is written, have ventured to predict the year, and even the month, 
when the Saviour of men shall come the second time to earth. Now 
while we mourn over the fact that deluded men, and wild fanatics, 
should pervert God’s holy truth, and wrest the Scriptures from their 
true meaning to their own destruction; and while we are distressed 
in view of the adventurous spirit of some pious and honest Chris- 
tians to pry into what is concealed from the angels of light, and even 
from the Son while a man of sorrows; we are not disposed to give up 
looking and longing for the bright appearing of our Great God and 
Saviour Jesus, who shall change our vile bodies and fashion them 
like unto his glorious body, nor on this account, cease to hope for a 
speedy. resurrection, which hope consoled the heart of the great 

tle of the Gentiles, and the hearts of many a persecuted saint since 
his time. While then we believe there is much very much connect- 
ed with the glorious subject, highly mysterious (as there is with the 
whole great scheme of man’s salvation) there are nevertheless some 
great leading and important topics connected with the latter day glo- 
ry of Messiah’s Kingdom, which may be discussed with pleasure and 
profit. The following queries contain some of them, which we here 
take the liberty distinctly to state before we proceed further. 

I. Is the present dispensation to be considered as final, connected 
with earth? Or are we taught in God’s word, to look for another far 
more holy and glorious? 

II. What do the Scriptures teach concerning the moral state of the 
world, and the moraland spiritual state of the visible church from 
the first to the second advent of Messiah? 

I. Did Christ and his inspired apostles teach that the gospel was 


gee +o convert the whole world, or to be universally triumphant 
in the present dispensation? 


~TV. Will our Lord appear personally at his second advent? 
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V. Will the second advent of Messiah take place at the commence- 
ment or at the close of the thousand years spoken of Rev. xx. 4? 

VI. Will all the saints who shall have previously died, rise from 
the dead at the second advent? 

VII. What is revealed concerning the honors and privileges of the 
saints during the universal reign of Christ on earth, particularly with 
reference to the great work of judgment? 

VIII. What are we to understand with respect to the last effort of 
Satan to destroy Messiah’s Kingdom. Rev. xx. 7~10? 

IX. At what period shall Messiah deliver up the kingdom to the 
Father, ‘That God may be all in all’? 

We design as God shall enable us, to discuss these questions in the 
light of God’s blessed word, in about as many Nos. as these ques- 
tions. And may we by grace be prepared to share the triumphs of 
MESSIAH’S KINGDOM. 


No. I1.—The first question proposed in our last No. for consider- 
ation, connected with the subject of the latter day glory of Messiah’s 
kingdom is as follows. 

Is the present dispensation to be considered rina as.to this earth, 
or are we taught in the word of God to look for another, far more holy 
and glorious? 

If we mistake not, itis the general opinion among the learned and 
‘pious, that the present, or Gospel dispensation, is the last connected 
with earth; that the holy Scriptures do not warrant us to expect an- 
other. That in the use of the present system of means, the kingdom 
of Christ shall continue to advance until it shall finally overcome all 

sition, the nations be converted to Christ, the earth filled with 
his knowledge, and until all flesh shall see his glory. That in the 
triumphs of the Gospel, Messiah shall reign a thousand years on earth. 
That this period, (with a short season under the reign of Satan, at its 
close,) will completely terminate the present dispensation—the con- 
nection of man with earth, in his present state of existence, and also 
the Mediatorial reign of Christ. Now if this is God’s plan, revealed 
in his word, we bow and embrace it with all the heart; but ‘we are 
inclined to believe that God’s book teaches differently. That there 
shall be a blessed period of at least a thousand years, during which 
our adored Lord shall reign on earth, with his saints, we think no be- 
liever will deny. Let us turn to the testimony of the Holy Ghost 
for a description of this holy and happy period. We begin at the 
close of the sacred volume. Rev. xx. 4, the thousand years of Mes- 
siah’s reign on earth with his saints is plainly foretold. And verse 
5th of the same chapter we read, that ‘the rest of the dead live not 
again till the 1000 years were finished.” Now in whatever way we 
understand this declaration of the holy prophet, whether as many in- 
terpret it, as conveying the idea that none possessed of the wicked 
disposition of the former generations of earth shall live during the 
Millenium; or as others interpret according to the obvious meani 
of the words used, that none of the former rebels of earth, shall have 
part in the first resurrection, but continue under.the power of the 
second death during the reign of our Lord on earth; according to 
either view, this truth is taught, that there shall five no wicked being 
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of our race on earth during the 1000 years. Of course, the holiness 
of earth will be complete, as far as the entire absence of sinners in 
the flesh can make it so. In the same chapter of this wonderful 
prophecy, verses 1st and 3d, we have a cheering statement of the 
complete overthrow of our great adversary, and his entire banishment 
from earth during a thousand years. Here then we are infallibly 
assured that during the reign of Messiah on earth, there will be nei- 
ther wicked men, nor wicked devils, in this part of his dominions. 

In accordance with this view, in the four chapters preceding the 
one from which the above quotations have been made, we have a 
prophetic view of the conquests of our Immortal King in the com- 
plete overthrow of all antichristian powers, and in the final banish- 
ment from earth of the Beast and false prophet with their accompli- 
ces, to the lake of fire and brimstone: thus ridding the world of a mass 
of mere putrefaction which has corrupted it for ages; all this to make 
way for our Lord’s glorious reign during a dispensation characterized 
by foliness. Again, Rev. x. 7, we are told that “in the days of the 
voice of the seventh angel, when he shall begin to sound the mys- 
tery of God, shall be finished.” © By this mystery we understand the 
present mysterious dispensation, which shall be finished when the 
seventh angel begins to sound; for:that sin and Satan should have 
been permitted so long to bear rule under the government of a holy 
God, is one of the greatest mysteries on which:the believer can fix 
his mind. In the xi. chapter and 15th verse, we have a prophetic- 
view of the new dispensation, and in the words of the adoring wor- 
shippers, verse 18, we have a description of the new dispensation. 
The nations that in anger had destroyed the earth, are destroyed; the 
saints, small and great,—the prophets, and all the servants of God 
rewarded, and the dead judged according to the deeds done in their 
bodies. Here are the works and the rewards of another dispensa- 
tion connected with earth, verse 15. 

This blessed dispensation is also foretold 2 Peter iii. 13. It is 
called, new heavens and new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness. 
The apostle Paul gives us some intimation of a new dispensation con- 
nected with earth, chap. viii. 19-23. Here the whole creation is 
represented as uniting with the children of God, and longing and 
waiting for this blessed dispensation of Aight and love. In Peter’s 
discourse, recorded Acts iii. 21, we have a prophecy respecting the 
restitution of all things, to their original design, and to their rightful 
Lord and Sovereign. This restitution will be made-as the passage 
implies, when the glory of all dispensations shall return to earth, for 
the heavens must receive him until this period arrives. Again, our 
blessed Lord in his discourses concerning his kingdom, very plainly 
foretels a future and pure age connected with earth: to this we un- 
derstand him as referring in his parables, by that state of his kingdom 
which shall be brought about by the tares being separated from the 
wheat. The good and bad first being separated, the foolish virgins 
being excluded from the marriage feast, and the separation of the 
sheep from the goats. In all these deeply interesting parables the 
truth is clearly taught, that at the end of the present age or dispensa- 
tion, there’shall be a complete separation between the righteous and 
the wicked who shdll be ahve on the earth when he (Messiah) comes 
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to set up his kingdom, and that the wicked connected by profession 
with his kingdom shall, with the wicked of the earth and the great 
deceiver be cast into outer darkness, where there shall be weeping 
and gnashing of teeth. Thus the church completely purged of all 
chaff, and all antichristian powers made as the chaff of the summer 
threshing floor, and driven from earth by the tempest of Divine wrath, 
and the wicked of every character being consumed, root and branch, 
as stubble in the fiery oven; surely the age or dispensation succeed- 
ing will be widely different from the present. Furthermore, we un- 
derstand the inspired apostles as alluding to a future dispensation of 
great glory connected with earth, in those passages in their epistles, in 
which they so plainly foretel the second coming of their Lord. For 
they do not speak in those passages, of the saints passing into the 
heavenly state to admire and glorify their Lord, but of his coming to 
earth to be glorified in his saints, and tobe admired in all that be- 
lieve. Our Lord also in his solemn discourse with his disciples, re- 
corded in the xxiv chap. of Matthew’s gospel, unquestionably gives 
them to understand that notwithstanding the scenes of tribulation 
and persécution through which they should be called fo pass, yet 
the period should arrive when the tribes of earth should behold Him 
coming in the clouds with power and great glory, to set up his uni- 
versal and holy kingdom, and gather around him his once despised 
and persecuted followers. But this dispensation of light and love, 
and which shall be the final age connected with earth, is not only as 
we have seen foretold by the writers of the New Testament; the an- 
cient prophets also speak wonderful things of this golden age con- 
nected with earth. The prophet Zachariah tells us, chap. xiv. 9, that 
the Lord shall be King over all the earth! And in verse 20th of the 
same chapter, that every thing on earth shall be Aoliness to the Lord! 
The prophet Daniel foretels not only the utter destruction of the 
great kingdoms of earth, but when this fearful work shall be complet- 
ed, we are informed, chapter vii. 27, that “the kingdom and do- 
minion, and the greatness of the kingdom under the whole heaven shall 
be given to the people of the saints of the Most High.” And again, 
in chap. ii. 35, this holy man of God explaining the vision of the 
King of Babylon, tells him that the stone which he saw cut out of 
the mountain without hands, which smote the great image (which the 
king had seen in vision) on his feet, and which afterwards waxed a 
great mountain and filled the whole earth, represented the kingdom 
of Messiah, which should be set up in the days of the kings (or 
kingdoms) represented by the ten toes of the image, and should never 
be destroyed. Many other passages might be quoted from the an- 
fient prophets, which foretel this future dispensation, but let these 
suffice; for those who will not see in the light of God’s truth already 
quoted, that a future age of light, Jove and holiness is designed to 
bless this earth, where the curse of God has so long rested, would 
not be convinced by the multiplication of them. 

In closing this scriptural view of a future dispensation, we remark 
that the glory of it, and that which shall distinguish it from all that 
have preceded, willbe the personal presence and universal reign 
of our Lord, and sure we are that where he reigns universally, there 
must be universal holiness and happiness. We shall next attempt to 
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prove from Gotl’s word, that none of these glorious things foretold 
concerning the kingdom of Messiah, shall take place under the pre- 
sent dispensation; of course the age in which we live cannot be final 
as to earth, but we are taught to look for another. But as the consid- 
eration of this part of the subject involves our second question, we 
shall close our present No. by expressing the desire that by grace we 
may be prepared to share the triumphsand glories of that blessed age. 


Dayton, Ohio. Jas. © Barnes. 





[For the Spirit of the xix. Century.] 
THEOLOGICAL EXAMINER, NO. VI. 
Mayra Yonpaters. 
Is the Church of Rome the Church of Christ, or any part thereof? 


By a popular profanation of a sacred term, the thoughtless charity 
of the present day applies the Christian name to any thing. and every 
thing that comes in the name-.of Christ. Without judging any b 
their fruits, the false prophet and the true are regarded alike wi 
the same contempt, or the same indifference; and when the popular 
attention is directed to any prevailing superstition, it is generally ex- 
cited by the most attractive displays of vanity, and by the loudest 
vociferations of ‘Lo! here is Christ!” 

Of all the systems of error in religion, there is none to which the 
epithet ‘Christian’ is more profanely applied, and none more erro- 
neously regarded as a branch of the Christian church, than the sys- 
tem of popery, and the church of Rome. And the reason is, that 
no other heresy ever departed so far from the truth of God; and no 
other schism ever attempted, utterly, to root out and destroy the 
ry of God, and to pervert and supplant the gospel of Jesus 

ist. 

Before entering upon the discussion of the question above stated, 
let us attend to the following preliminary observations. 

The author of the Christian religion, and the head of the Christian 
church, is the Lord Jesus Christ, who being the eternal Son of God 
became man, by taking to himself a true body and a reasonable soul. 
He appeared upon the earth about the year of the world 4004, or above 
eighteen hundred years ago. His church, before his advent, was 
composed of all who professed the Jewish religion, as it is contained 
in the law of Moses, who believed the prophecies, and who trusted 
for salvation, to the promised Messiah. The church of Christ, since 
his resurrection, has been composed of those who receive the Scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testaments as the only rule of faith and 
practice, and who trust to the merits of Christ alone for salvation. 
Our Saviour, when on earth, employed his time in setting his follow- 
ers an example of -piety, proving himself to be the true Messiah, in- 
structing his apostles in the great truths of religion, and at last, hav- 
ing obeyed the law of God perfectly for the benefit of his people, he 
offered himself on the cross, a vicarious sacrifice for their sins. The 
apostles were twelve men whom Jesus Christ chose from among his 
disciples, and whom he sent forth with authority fo teach mankind 
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the truth, and to establish his church in the world. They were qual- 
ified for this work by being instructed in the truths of the gospel, by 
Christ himself personally, by witnessing his life, miracles, death and 
resurrection. And by being enabled by the Holy Ghost to perform 
miracles to prove the truth of all they taught. The apostles instruct- 
ed mankind in the knowledge of the gospel, by preaching it in all 
the countriés of the then known world; and by composing the books 
of the New Testament, which they wrote by the inspiration of the 
Holy Ghost, for the instruction of future generations; and which 
with the Old Testament, written long before, by holy men of God 
who spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost, form a full and 
sufficient revelation of what man should believe concerning God, and 
what duty God requires of man. The functions of the apostolic 
office were two-fold: The first consisted in bearing witness to the 
resurrection of Christ, and leaving on record the truth in which they had 
been instructed. The second, consisted in preaching the gospel, ad- 
ministering the sacraments, and governing the church. To qualify 
them for the discharge of the former, it was necessary for them fo 
have seen the Lord Jesus Christ after his resurrection. To be endow- 
ed with miraculous power to confirm their testimony—and fo be in- 
spired to write the New Testament. It follows, therefore, that with 
reference to this extraordinary and special part of their work, they 
have had no successors. For none who pretend to be tieir successors, 
have ever seen Christ—none can work miracles—none are inspired, 
And moreover, the nature of the office shows that it was not to be 
perpetuated: for after the resurection had been proved by the miracles 
of eye-witnesses, the mere affirmation of those who had never seen 
Christ could add nothing to its truth. And after the written word of 
God had been completed in all its parts by inspired men, it was not 
susceptible of addition or amendment by any one else whatever, not 
even by an apostle himself nor an angel from heaven. 

In their office as ministers of ihe Word, which they hold in com- 
mon with all the other first preachers of the gospel, they have been 
succeeded by those ministers, regularly appointed, who have preach- 
ed salvation through the atonement of Christ alone, and who have ad- 
ministered the sacraments and governed the church according to the 
written Word of God.. 

Membership in the visible church necessarily requires adhesion to 
Jesus ‘Christ as the head of the church—and obedience to the law of 
Christ as the rule of faith and practice. Accordingly when an indi- 
vidual or a community professedly belonging to the visible church, 
acknowledges any other head besides Christ, and obeys any other law 
than that of Christ, as the rule of faith—that individual ceases to be 
a member, and that community ce&ses to be a part of the church of 
Christ. Now it cannot be denied that the church of Rome adheres 
to the pope as the head of that community; and that she makes it a 
matter of conscience to believe and obey whatever has been handed 
down by tradition; and whatever has been taught or decreed by popes 
and councils. It-follows, therefore, that the church of Rome is not 
the church of Christ; nor any part thereof; and-that the members of 
the church of Rome; as~ sug/,ate not. members of the church of 
Christ. There may be C is ansan the papal community, as we 
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believe there are; but they are so in spite of the darkness and idol- 
atry, the superstition and blasphemy with which they are every where 
surrounded. But we speak of the church of Rome as a body, and 
papism as a system; and we maintain that the church of Rome is not 
a Christian church, that papism is not Christianity, and that no papist, 
as such, is a Christian. is may, to some, appear an uncharitable 
conclusion and hastily arrived at; but what have we to do with char- 
ity, when the interests at stake are the momentous issues of the eter- 
nal world? Will charity for fatal error prevent it from ruiming the 
soul, or redeem the lost spirit, or shed one ray of hope upon the dark 
despair of hell? Would not true charity rather lead us to examine 
the claims of the church of Rome, upon which she pretends to ex- 
clude from the hope of salvation, all that do not bow in submission to 
her tyrannous domination; and judging her by the word of God, be- 
come deeply impressed with her impious and Antichristian character, 
and that any concessions to her as to the usefulness of her institu- 
tions, or the innocency of her practices, are fraught with imminent 
danger to the immortal souls of our fellow-beings? 

That the conclusion above stated is not hastily drawn, must be the 
deliberate conviction of all who will consider, that the church of 
Christ and the church of Rome have different heads—different rules 
of faith—different objects of worship—different modes of worship— 
different means of grace—different views of sin, and of religious and 
moral duty—that they teach doctrines concerning the future state, 
utterly at variance—that the functions of the Romish priesthood are 
entirely different from those of the Christian ministry—and that the 
spirit of papism is not the spirit of the Yes of the blessed 
God. Itis our purpose, with the help of , to illustrate these 
points of difference, in as many articles as may be necessary, and 
thus to furnish the proof that the church of Rome is not the church 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, nor any part thereof. J.P. C. 





{For the Spirit of the xix. Century.] 


ESSAYS ON THE CONSCIENCE, TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH 
OF J. LA PLACETTE, PASTOR AT COPENHAGEN. 


No. Ill.—Three definitions; and some operations of the Conscience. 


Arrer what has been said in the preceding essays, it wil! not be 
difficult to define the conscience. All depends upon “understanding 
in which of the three senses already explained, this word is used. 

If we understand it in the first sense, the conscience is that natural 
faculty by which we judge of our-actions, and of their consequences, 
with reference to our duty, and to the salvation which depends upon it. 

If in the second sense, the conscience will be that assemblage of 
practical sentiments, true or false, infused, acquired or natural, which 
determines us in the judgments which we pronounce 6n our actions, 
and on their consequences. ‘35 

Finally, if we take this word ,in the third sense, the conscience 


will be a judgment, frue or false; b¥ .which we pronounce, i - 
selves, on three orders of auto a of fact, ‘ie 


whether we have done, or o: e. action. 2d, On those of 
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duty, saying of an action done, or to be done, that it is good, bad, or 
indifferent. 3d, On those which regard the consequences of our ac- 
tions, saying that they are such as to gain the love, or the hatred of 
‘God; and the effects of that love, or that hatred, whether in time, or 
in eternity. 

I am greatly deceived, if these three definitions do not sufficiently 
explain the conscience. It will be well, nevertheless, to subjoin a 
few reflections. 

When I say, first, that the conscience is that natural faculty, by 
which we judge of our actions, I must not be understood as entering 
into those controversies of gee cane in which some maintain that 
the judgment is an act of the understanding; and others, that it is a 
function of the will. Whichever of these two powers it is that judges, 
that I call the conscience. 

It is necessary to add, that the conscience is not that faculty consid- 
ered absolutely and in itself, or as the principle of all the acts which 
it produces. It is only that faculty considered as judging of our 
actions and of their consequences. 

I say our actions, and I do not use this word in the restricted sense 
which is given to it, when there is a distinction made between actions 
of words and actions of thoughts; but I use it in the most general and 
comprehensive sense, embracing all that we think, say, and do. 

I have said that we judge of these actions with reference to our 
duty, and to the salvation which depends upon it; because we can 
pass other judgments upon those actions which will not be acts of the 
conscience. They are frequently to be cons:uered with reference te 
physics, medicine, jurisprudence, &c. But such considerations have 
nothing common with the conscience, at least in the sense in which 
we understand the word. 

Finally, 1 say that the conscience judges, as much of our actions, 
as of their consequences, because these are really the two objects of 
the conscience. The greater number of theologians consider the con- 
science merely with reference to our actions. But it is certain that it 
considers, also, what may result to us, as the consequences of our 
actions; and nothing is more common than to speak in this sense; on 
the one hand, of the fears and alarms of the conscience; and on the 
other, of its tranquillity and peace. 

On the esti Seteedion, it is necessary to remark, that in the judg- 
ments which we form of our actions, or of our state, we are not always 
conducted by certain knowledge. We very frequently follow errers 
and prejudices. A papist, for example, is no less determined to adore 
the host, according to the error of transubstanfiation with which he is 
imbued, than to worship God in the certain persuasion of the neces- 
sity of that duty. In both cases he follows the dictates of his con- 
science; but with this difference, that in the first he is guided by a 
perverted conscience, and in the other by a conscience correct and 
properly instructed. For this reason I have said that the conscience, 
in the second sense, is. tliat assemblage of sentiments or opinions, 
true or false, which determines us in the.judgment which we pro- - 
nounce upon our actions. 

I have added, that these. sentiments may be infused, acquired, or 
natural. By infused sentinients; Bunderstand those which are given 
us in the exercise of faith; fora ing to the word of God, faith is 
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an effect of grace and a production of the Holy Spirit. By acquired 
sentiments, I understand those which are the fruit of human effort; for 
éxample, those which are producd by reading and meditation. By 
natural sentiments, I mean those which are common fo all men, and 
by which, as saith the apostle, the gentiles do the things contained in 
the law, showing the work of the law written on their hearts. 

_ On the third definition it will be well, in the first place, to remark, 
that when I say the conscience is a judgment, I do not understand 
this last word in the sense which it has in our ordinary language, in 
which it designates the function of a judge, who pronounces on a 
contested question. I admit that we are acustomed to say that the 
conscience is a judge, and likwise a witness, and an accuser. But 
apart from the fact that these expressions are metaphorical, and con- 
sequently not proper to enter into definitions in which clearness and 
precision are necessary, if we understand the term judgment in this 
sefise, we can apply it to but a part of the acts of the conscience, whereas 
we wish tocomprehend all. I therefore use this word in the sense of 
the schools, in which it designates an affirmation or a negation. 

I say that this judgment is true or false, because there is really a 
two-fold conscience; ist, an enlightened conscience; 2d, an ernng 
conscience; the one determines according to truth, and the other 
judges erroneously, declaring to be good that which is evil; and evil, 
that which is good. 

This judgment pronounced by the conscience, I have said is in- 
ternal, and that we pronounce it in ourselves; not that I believe it loses 
its nature when it is expressed externally; but merely because I wish 
it to be understood that its essence consists in its being pronounced 
in ourselves, and that whatelse soever, pertains to it, is accidental. 

What I have said respecting the conscience promomnceng upon three 
orders of questions,.résults from the fact, as already stated, that it has 
two objects, viz.: our actions, and their consequences resulting to us 
hereafter. Our actions are of two kinds; actions performed, and ac- 
tions to be performed. It is with respect to the former that we call 
the conscience an accuser, a witness, a judge, and an executioner. 
Referring to the latter, we regard the conscience as an internal light, 
a solemn law in our hearts, an impression of the hand of God, which 
teaches us what we ought to do, and what we ought to avoid. 

Concerning past actions, the conscience takes cognizance, both of 
the act performed, and of its moral quality. First, it decides whether 
we have performed such action or not; and secondly, it declares the 
action thus performed, good, bad, or indifferent. With reference to 
actions to be performed, it pronounces upon their moral quality alone. 

The preceding observations not only define the nature of the con- 
science in general, but also, that of its more important operations, since 
we have spoken of the conscience, first, with reference to its rectitude, 
and its Liability to err; and secondly, with respect to its operation ante- 
cedent, which has for its object, actions to be performed; and to its 
operation subsequent, which refers to our past actions. 

There is a third distinction, made by the nature of the motives op- 
erating on the mind, which produce the actsof the conscience. There 
are times when the mind has a cleay. apprehension of the truth, and 
thenthe conscience is duly affected byritsinfluence. There are others, 
when we are obliged to depend .apon probability and conjecture. 
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Again, there are.other occasions, when the reasons for and against a 
given proposition, so exactly balance each other, as to render a decis- 
ion impossible. And finally, there are cases in which, although we 
decide, and for doing sc have good reasons, yet there exists some fear 
of being deceived, suggested by minor considerations magnified be- 
yond their just importance. Thus we have four different affections of 
the conscience, corresponding respectively, to the particular nature of 
the motives which operate upon it: Ist, certainty and satisfaction; 2d, 
probability; 3d, a condition of doubt and hesitation; 4th, thatof being 
unduly scrupulous. 

There are some persons who dread what they regard even as the 
shadow, or the appearance of evil: the consciences of such, are what 
are denominated delicate and tender. There are others who are nat- 
urally disposed to think all they do is wrong; the consciences of these 
are characterised by weakness and timidity. Others, on the contrary, 
condemn themselves for nothing, and to whom the greatest excesses 
of crime, occasion not the least remorse; St. Paul says of such, that 
their consciences are seared. When, for sufficient reasons, we approve 
our actions, we are said to have a good conscience; and when, upon 
just grounds, we condemn our conduct, ourconscience is said to be bad. 

There are several questions relative to the greater part of these con- 
ditions and operations of the conscience, the consideration of which 
must be reserved until after we have examined the laws which it 
ought to obey; a subject of the highest importance to all. 





SHORT NOTICES OF BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


The Third Volume of D’ Aubigne’s History of the Reformation.— Pond’s 
Morning of the Reformation.— Rockwell’s Travels.—Collins’s Miscellanies. 


—Sermons by Dr. Whittingham, &c. &c.— The Marriage Question, by Mr. 
Cooke, &c. 


1. The Third Volume of Merle D’ Aubigne’s ‘History of the Reforma- 
tion,”” published by Mr. Carter of New York, has been some time before the 
American public, and has been received with the utmost favor by all classes of 
Christian readers. It is larger than the preceding volumes; containing over 500 
pages, 12mo, and embraces four books, the ix.-xii. of the History. The ix. and 
x. books present a continued narrative of the progress of the Reformation in Ger- 
many; the xi. book resumes the history of it in Switzerland; the xii. contain-a 
most elear and admirable, as well as original account of the movement in France 
from 1500, to 1526, and is the most striking and valuable part of the present vol- 
ume. We are happy to learn that an enterprising publisher in Philadelphia is 
already issuing the three volumes of this remarkable work which have already ap- 
peared, in numbers, and will furnish the whole for about seventy cents! This 
has induced Mr. Carter to publish an edition of his three volumes at the remark- 
ably low rate of one dollar for the three yolumes! Between the two, it is to be 
hoped that this noble performance will obtain an immense circulation. Independ- 
ently of its value as a History of the Reformation, there are two considerations 
which lead us to rejoice in all the proofs of the success of this history. The first 
is, that the book is so-timely and so powerful a rebuke to popery, both the popery 
of Rome and Oxford; and the second is, that it cannot faikto awaken in the minds 
of American Christians, a profound interest in the French (or Genevese) church 
and literature, and thus tend to emancipate their minds more and more from the 
British impress which for so Jong a period, and to so greut an extent, has beeh 
stamped upon them. 

2. Morning of the Reformation, by Enoch Pond, Professor in the Theo- 
logical Seminary, Bangor. American Sunday School Union, pp. 324, 18mo. 
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This is a very discreditable performance, in our opinion, both to the individual 
who calls himself its author, and to the Committee of the Sunday School Union 
who adopted and published it. It is little else than a bad abridgment of the 
earlier portion of Merle D’ Aubigne’s great work. It must have required uncom- 
“mon voracity of appetite for authorship te induce a man to meddle in this manner 
with a book like that of M. Merle, in the very flocd-tide of its fitst success: and 
it is scarcely conceivable how one could venture to put his own name upon frag- 
ments, which even after he had: mutilated them and changed their name, had 
enough of the fragrance of Geneva to let every body see that nothing but the 
butchery belonged to Bangor. 
3. Sketches of Foreign Travel, &c., by Rev’d Charles Rockwell, Sc. 


_ Tappan and Dennet, Boston, &c.-1842, 2 vols. 8vo., pp. 404 and 437. We 


have run oureyes over these volumes, which include notices of a cruise on board 
one of our men of war, and notices of the countries along the shores of the Medi- 
terranean, and other parts of the world, both old and new, visited by Rockwell 
while acting as chaplain in the U. S. navy. The 29th and 30th chapters of the 
work, being the concluding chapters, are called ‘‘.4 Treatise on the Wavy of the 
U. S.,’’ but are a very poor fulfilment of such a promise, and out of place besides. 
The volumes are handsomely got up, and like most Boston books, well printed. 
They also contain a good deal of minute information on a variety of subjects, and 
are, to a degree, readable. The xxiv.—xxvii. chapters, and part of the xxviii., 
are devoted to Western Africa, and form the most interesting and valuable .por- 
tion of the work, as we think. The original poetry which is scattered through 
the work, and of which two portions occur in the chapters now especially com- 
mended, is no doubt, extremely well meant. 

4. Miscellanies. By Stephen Collins, M. D. Philadelphia: Cary and 
Hart, 1842, pp. 312, 8vo. Here are twenty-eight Essays, Speeches, &c., the 
most of which having, as we suppose, been heretofore published in a less perma- 
nent form, are collected into a very neat volume. ‘There are many good thiugs in 
this volume; none really bad; some capital. If the first article, ‘*Charles Dick- 
ens,’’ had not been printed in 1842, we incline to think it would not be in 18438. 
Poor ‘‘Charles Dickens;’’ the man who “‘went up like a rocket, and came down 
like the stick.’’ é 

5. The Priesthood in the Church, ¥e. By William Rollinson Whitting- 
ham, Bishop of Maryland, Baltimore, 1842, pp. 31.—The Protestant Epis- 
copal Pastor, ce. By Henry V. D. Johns. Baltimore, 1842, pp. 28.—A 
Valedictory Discourse; by the Rev’d J. Johns, D. D., &c. Baltimore, 1842, 
pp..24, The Protestant Episcopal church, as it was once called,—*‘the church’’ 
as the phrase now goes, is in trouble, both in England and America. If we are 
to believe Archbishop Whately, its whole organization is little if any thing more 
than a human invention, and the high and exclusive claims of the bulk of its pre- 
lates and people, utterly unfounded, unscriptural and ridiculous... If we may credit 
Bishop Mcllvaine, the doctrine taught by many of its pastors, and professed by 
most of its people, is essentially anti-Christian and papal, in some of the funda- 
mental parts of grace and salvation. That poor, blinded -heretics like us, should 
therefore hesitate to credit the ‘“‘Bishop of Maryland,’’ when he puts forth claims 
thus contemptuously repudiated by an Archbishop, and doctrines thus solemnly de- 
nounced by a ‘*Bishop of the church;”’ that we should not under these circum- 
stances confidently allow.him the power of remitting our sins by what. he calls 
“ministerial intervention,” or indeed imany way whatever; that we should demur 
a little to his claims that his sect is essentialiy ‘*the church’ of God; and that we 
should pause before we confess the nullity of our ordination, acts and hopes, in 
deference to men, to doctrines, and to claims, thus characterised by learned arck- 
bishops and godly bishops,.will not, we trust, be considered altogether unreason- 
able, It is surely a great thing that the Protestant Episcopal church in Maryland, 
should have in its bosom.aman not only able to forgive the sins of the people, but 
competent to,qualify otltele to.do the like. As for us, we have no such man. It 
is also a great thing, to be a member, a minister, a prelate, in the only true church; 
and we only wonder that those who think this their happy lot, do not.strive a little 
more earnestly to exhibit the gospel of God in their lives, and spread its influence 
by their works. Bat it is very perplexing to us poor outer-court gentiles, to see 
such divisions and bitter dissentions amongst men invested with such heavenly 
privileges. Why how can we tell what to believe, when in the very same house, 
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yea_on the self-same day, these exclusive messengers of God deliver. commands 
from above, which ate not only inconsistent but precisely opposite? . In the morn- 
ing Dr. Whittingham tells us his powers~are so and so, and the teachings of ‘the 
charch’’ so and so; in the evening Mr. Johns tells us that Dr. Whittingham has no 
warrant either-from God or ‘‘the church,’’ to deliver such a message! This is 
very odd. And what is more singular is, that the bishop should set about proving 
his doctrines and sustaining his powers by the testimony of us poor heretics; and 
should actually quote the Synod of Dort, and the Westminster Assembly to 
sustain himself against his own ecclesiastical inferior! As to the mysteries of 
charchism, we confess ourself ready to sit at the feet of the ‘‘Bishop of Maryland,’’ 
and learn, requiring only that :he will so speak as to be intelligible, which we do 
not find to be the case always in the pamphlet before us; but as for the standards 
of our own church we profess to have studied tMem carefully, and we readily con- 
cede to the wortliy prelate that there is just about the same amount of testimony. in 
them to favor transnbstantiation, and the inherent efficacy of the sacrameits; as 
there is in the Bible to. favor his ‘*ministerial intervention that sins may be forgiv- 
en.”? Werhave never been disposed to interfere in the troubles of the Episcopal 
church; for we considered it a very small matter what a few misguided persons 
should say or do, in times like’these; and while we have*sympathised with the 
pious portion of that denominativn, in its straggles with the absurd and inflated 
pretensions of the high church and Puseyite parties, we have seen so clearly that 
the part which this whole section of the professing people of God*must always act 
on this continent, is so essentially feeble and ineffective, that we saw no danger 
from its évil, and little hope from its good, ‘Phe present brief notice would never 
have been extracted from us, but for the extraordmary attempt of Dr. Whittingham 
to palm his semi-popery on our formularies; and we greatly doubt whether that 
gentleman would ever have been invested with his high “‘ministerial intervention 
that sins may be forgiven’’ in Maryland, if ‘The Priesthood in the Church’’ had 
been published-a few years sooner. —"" 

6. The Marriage Question, &c. New England Puritan Extra. “Boston, 
pp. 32, Royal, 8vo.. This pamphlet contains seven chapters, written by Rev'd 
Parsons Cooke of Boston; to which are added an article understood to be froth 
the pen of Rev’d Dr. Robinson of New York, and ‘*Remarks of Dr. Benedict,’’ 
formerly, it is. said, ‘‘a disting:ished minister in Connecticut.’? ‘The object of the 
pamphlet is to attack the decision of the late'General Assembly of the Presbyteri- 
an church in the-case of Mr. McQueen, and to. prove that men are allowed by the 
law of God to marry the sisters of their deceased wives. .The pamphlet has been 
very extensively circulated throughout the United States, and appears to be part 
of a Well arranged seheme to agitate the country and especially the Presbyterian 
church on the subject of incestuous marriages, for the purpose of obtaining an al- 
teration in its doctrinal standards in relation to this subject. ‘There is, it appeats 
to us, nothing in this pamphlet that is even plausible; and the more we read and 
reflect on the subject, the more are we amazed that any man, being either a scholar 
or a Christian, should have any serious doubts upon the subject. The word of 
God is so plain in regard to it; the sentiment of his church in all past ages ‘has 
been so decisive; the consent of learned, wise, and pions men has been so gene- 
ral; the grounds on which the allowance of such marriages is contended for are so 
vague, contradictory, and often times absurd; the consequences which flow from 
the methods of interpretation and the principles which allow.such marriages are so 
extraordinary and intolerable; andthe results which follow may be so calamitous, 
that it does seem to us,the matter is one of the plainest ever disputed among men. 
And we venture to predict that the time is not far distant,,when all evangelical 
churches will return to the simple and ancient doctrine in regard to this, now fierce- 
ly contested subject. In the mean-tide, the Presbyterian church is called to act a 
difficult, but-a most important,*and we think a very plain part‘in this affair. Let 
her adhere-rigidly to her doétrine and enforce her discipline with. unwavering firm- 
ness against all future offenders; treating the past, as past. She has connived at 
breaches, and her people have been seduced into error by her unfaithfulness; let 
by-gones be by-gones as far as possible. " But now there is n6 excuse of this kind, 
and therefore there should be no-connivance. Vefy soon the practice of the church 
will be uniform and accordant with her doctriné; and then other churches will 
also. in all likelihood, begin to see and to act in like manner; and the wholesome 
reform will gradually extend to the whole public. But if we iow’ flinch, the re- 
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sult must be in every respect, and to af alarrhing extent, calumitous.~ And in this 
view, is it hot highly important that the Presbyteries should be guarded in their 
appointment of cominissioners to the next Assembly; lest.the church be taken by 
surprise and:confusion and strife follow? We speak as unto wise men. ; 
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New Subscribers. Rev. A. Flagroet Jackson, La,, from June 1842, and 
ast. Graveland, N. Y., from October’ 42, and 


_ $2/paid. —Theolegical Seminary, Oxford, Ohio, by order of Mr. De ¥ from 


Jan’y.’43.—Gen’)} Edward Howlrd, Clarksville, Tenn,, name from Oct. - - 
"42, back Nos sent, $3,paid throngh Rev: A. Vancoart. it De ieee 
Payments. John B. Breckipridge, Esq., by the hands of RevMreK--$7,50, 
of $5 for himself for 742 and’*43yand $2,50 for Rev. John Hendsen for ’43.— 
John N: Belly Esq., Winchester, Va.,.$7,50, for himself and for Rév. Wm. M. 
Atkinson for °48, and Rev. Robert 8S. Bell for 42, (the last te ) Oct’r No. 
sent ‘as requested; the two discontinaances noted.—John Kemp, Esq’r of New 
Orleans $10, for self for °42 and ’3, and for Mrs. A. Kemp and Mr. J, Kemp of 
N.Y. for ’42; the discontinuances noted.—-Rev. Moses Raymond of Va. $5, for 
himself and Maj.Jehn Mitchell, Old ‘Town, Md. for 1843.—At the request of R. 
Ashburt, Pog. Phila: we state bis subscription began with 1638, which to the-end 
of 1843, is-six years, $15, and be.has paid, Jan’y "38, to Mr. Whethate. $2,50, 
in 1839 Mr. Martien $2,50, May. 1, ’41, to same, $5, Deg. 742, to D. Owen $5, 
total $15, in fulf to the end.of this. year.—Rev’d J. Willidmson, Milton, Pa., 
credited with.$10, and referred io the private letter of Mr. Owen, with thanks for 
his. own favor of Dec. 21.—Mr. T. C. Peck, Columbia, S. C..$3, which over- * 
pays for this yeaf 50 cts.—Hon’ble_N; Ewing, Uniontown, Pa., #10; for himself 
and J. B. Howell, Esq., forthe years 42 and ’3.— James Lenox, Esq., city of N. 
Y.5. $2,624, which pays for this.year and 62 1-2 ets. over —€o}. J. H. Lumpkin, 
Lexington, Ga. $5, for 1842-and 73: “is : 
es; Corrections, Answers to Letters, Ge. &c, It wag a mistake of our friend D. 
Owen, that the Rey’d Drury ini sf N. ©. wished todiscontinue,—The July No. of 42, 
sent to Rev'd B’ M/S.of Va—Mr. A. Fischer of Ellicott’s“Mills; will. get most of the 
Nos he wants, ifthe will call.on_us* personally.—Rey’d H.°A..Monroé changed to Eliza- 
bethtown, Bladen Ce.,,N°C—Rev’d 8. V, Marshall’s direction changed to Grand-Gulph, 
and that of Rev’d J. R. Hutchinson to Oakjand College, Mjss., atthe suggestion of the 
P. M., lastnamed place,= ~ | yy ae m 
Discontinuances. Rey. Dr, J-8, Wilson, Cincinnati,Ohio, will send ou the arrears ¢§4,50) 
in the spring, we sincerely pray for the blessing of God upon him under the infirmities of 
grace age.—Mr. Jolin Ralston, Chester Co. Pa.; the ae iven by Mr. Cross, at 
Jarlisle was erroneous in“its date, as ‘the publication im Dec.’41 shows,and Mr. R- still 
‘owes us $2,50, for ’42; this is a reply to his note of Nov. 30, on which he forgot to‘pay the 
postage —Mrs. J. M: Dickey, Oxford, Pa. hy order of Rev. A. B, Cross; we do not find 
any-a¢count with her on our books.—P. M., Brownsburg, Va. for Mz, T. H. Walker 3 
and discoptinued; but this is ‘not in full as he supposes; he has had the work four years 
1890-149, and hos peid with the’predent sum only $8, leaving him $2 in arrears, evén if 
we Charge him only the.advance paythent price —Rev. Geo. Adie, Leesburg, Va. $6 and 
stopped; it isnot our habitto’publish discontinuances when all arrears-are paid up, and we 
do it in this instatice to express our surprise that a person who has been for six. years a 
reader of our publications, should have taken such mortal offence at abrief note on p. 509 
of last year’s volume, a$-to say he considers-it “a dezradation tony friend of the Epis- 
ehairch to receive or read a paper that could admit to its pages such sentiments; to 
ich we have only to reply, Sirs, we thank God. wé are mot im terror of Smithfield, and 
Set, , let Mr. Adie gead the anecdote’of Franklin and the saw-dust pudding.—P. M.. 
White Haven, Cumbefland Co., Pa., for Rev, Dr. C. P.“Cummins, discontinue, will pay 
arrears ($7,50; and not $8, as stated) soon.—Mr. John Adger, Albion P. O., 8. C., has 
eto several Nos. (subjecting us to postage,) we eahnot say. how bis account as 
i once befofe, because it appears to-have become,confused with that of “another 
nileman fies supe ca soars = as we on aoe = ba the seems to 
ve ing for a! t ifever-—H. UO. Ames, city of N! O., refused, owes 
us’$5.-—Mr. S. D. Schoolfi¢ a fromnsvilic, N, C., mapped, pn oh L.—An individual 
named John Elder, livipg in Indiana Co. Pa..commenced taking our ine in a 
in May ’39 he. paid $3, and in Jan g’4& he directs the P: M. to say to as teheever initende 
to subscribe for morethan a single year; but he and the_P. M. at Blacklegs PaO. Between 
them, let the work ron on for four additional years, for which by ous terms (seé cévér) they 
owe us—one or both of them—both ia law and ¢onscience, $12.—Jeremiah Gray, Easton, 
Pa. stopped; owes us $3 for 1842). ° 





